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TWO BALLADS ON THE WAR WITH 
AMERICA. 


I have not seen either of the two following 
ballads in any of the published collections. They 
seem to be of sufficient interest to be preserved in 
‘N. & Q.” Both are from broadsides in my pos- 
session :— 

North of America, 
(Hodges, Printer (from Pitts), Wholesale Toy and Marble 
Warehouse, 31, Dudley Street, Seven Dials.) 
As we sailed out of Glasgow, being in the month of 


June, 
The weather it was warm, and the trees were in full 


oom. 
Where thousands from the city came flocking usall round, 
And fifty pretty maidens to convey us through the town. 


Then up spake pretty Polly, I have one thing more to 
sa 


Dear Captain don’t be cruel, but us o’er the main; 

Our Captain answered with a frown, and said we all 
must stay on shore, 

Our ship she is heavy loaded, and she cannot carry any 
more. 

Then amongst those wild Indians we will venture our 
sweet lives, 

We will never mind their tomahawks, nor yet their scalp- 
ing knives ; 

We will cut and slash with our broadswords, and show 
them British play, 

We will cut down those wild Indians in the north of 
America. 


As we marched through fields of blood, where thunder 
ing cannons roar, 

And many a brave commander lay bleeding in his gore, 

And many a brave soldier all on the did lay, 

For they were killed and wounded in the north of 
America, 

It was early the next morning to hear the soldiers’ wives 

Lamenting for their husbands, for to hear their dismal 
cries ; 

Our = crying out “ Mother, we will make them rue 

day, 

For killing of our daddies in the north of America,” 

So to conclude and finish, God bless our gracious Queen, 

And all her brave Commanders glad tidings may they 


bring ; 

And to ail her brave soldiers, on land as well as sea, 
May heaven protect our army in the north of America. 

In the first line of the last stanza it is plain that 
the original version read “ king.” 

The Gown of Green. 
(Pitts, eo Wholesale Toy and Marble W: 
, Great St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials.) 

As my love and I was walking to view the meadows 


round, 
Gathering of sweet flowers that sprang from the ground, 
She turned her head and smiling said somebody here has 


been, 
Or else some charming shepherdess has wore the Gown 
of Green, 


My love is tall and handsome, and likely to be seen, 
Indeed she ’s very handsome, and her age is scarce six- 


tee 
Indeed she's very handsome, and her age is scare six 


en, 
In struggling she consented to wear the Gown of Green. 
0 — love! O Polly, love! mind what I write to 


ee, 
And when that you do read it it will cause you many 


tears, 
heart full sore 


For to relate our story when we left our native shore, 


It was early the next morning by the break of day, 
From New York down to Imos we all did march away ; 
From New York down to Imos we all did march away 
To fight our own relations in the North America, 


Thro’ fields of blood we ranged, and cannons loud did 
roar, 

And many a valiant sailor lay bleeding in their gore ; 

There is man a lant sailor that on the deck doth lay 

That was both ki and wounded in North America, 

It would grieve your hearts for pity for to hear the 
sailors’ wives 

Lamenting for their husbands and the melancholy cries; 

The ae cries out “ Mammy, we will make them rue 
t 

As they have killed my father in North America.” 

Now some to please their sweethearts will buy them toys 


and rings, 

And some will buy them posies, and all such foolish 
things ; 

Lat every lad that loves his las aa hie mind pretends to 
0 

Give her the Gown of Green to wear and she will follow 


you. 
Verses 3, 4, 5, 6 of ‘The Gown of Green’ seem 


4 to be a part of the ‘ North of America’ somewhat 
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carelessly inserted in the story of the ‘Gown of 
Green.’ They have also suffered one important 
alteration ; soldiers are the heroes of ‘The North 
of America’; in ‘The Gown of Green’ they have 
been rather awkwardly transformed into sailors. 
O. H. 


OLD ENGLISH LINES IN CARLISLE 
CATHEDRAL. 

I suppose all visitors to Carlisle who have ever 
been inside the cathedral must have observed the 
curious paintings on the back of the stalls referring 
to incidents in the lives of St. Augustine, St. Outh- 
bert, and St. Anthony, each incident being headed 
by a couple of lines in Middle English. No plan 
could be better than that which has been adopted, 
viz., of supplying printed copies of these lines, con- 
veniently hung up on adjoining pillars. 

But I have to t an improvement that 
might be made. I think these printed copies 
should be revised by some one accustomed to the 
language. I was much ised by the numerous 
inaccuracies in these transcriptions. Though at 
the = disadvantage of having no ladder at hand, 
yet by the mere exercise of my eyesight I detected 
more than twenty mistakes in the course of half 
an hour. If I had had leisure and due facilities, 
I think I could have cleared up several doubtful 
points, although the paint has probably faded in 
several places since these ings were made. 
Whatever is worth doing at all should be done 
well. The lines are of no particular value, but they 

ight as well be read carefully. 

following is the list of mistakes which I ob- 
served ; of course I only refer to letters that are 
| visible to all who are not short-sighted, and 
refrain from guessing at words that are at all 
doubtful. The numbers refer to the couplets, as in 
the printed notices :— 

of St. Anthony.—2. Read fawl, not “fawll.” 
3. Kyrk, not “kyrke”; her, not “here”; afyr, not 
“ee ." 4. Boith, not “both.” 17. Boore, not 

re. 


Life of St. Augustine.—1 (line 2). Her, not 
**here.” 2. Hym, not “hy.” 5. evid, not 
“mevid.” 6. Ponciane, not “poinciane”; lyfe, 
not “lyfe”; elipias, not “elypias.” (In the Latin 
motto the word surgunt is written in full, not con- 
tracted ; and the word printed “infer” is really 
written ifernd, i.¢., infernum.) 8. Voce, not 
“voice.” 11. Vn-to (i.¢, unto), not “to.” 17. 
Complyn, not “ compleyn ”; owt, not “out”; knafys, 


not 

Life of St. Outhbert.—3. Blys, not “ blyss.” 6. 
Weshe, not “washe.” 9. Her, not “here”; to all, 
not “till.” 13 (line 2), “And with Angel handis 
his hous mad,” &., the t omits “‘ his hous.” 
15. Bisshop, not “ Byshop.” The second line 
bably with the words “In farne,” but “ In” 
is now ible”; this is printed “‘ lindisfarne.” 


But there never was room for lindis; and the 
omission of ‘“‘ In” turns the whole into nonsense, 
16. Yerfor (i.¢., therfor, meaning therefore), not 
17. Yer, not “ yere. 

editor seems to have been anxious to cor- 
rect the spelling instead of leaving it alone where 
it is quite right. Such spellings as “ boith ” for 
both and “‘ voce” for voice are of interest as indi. 
cating the northern tendency of the dialect. Vogg 
occurs, for example, in Barbour’s ‘ Bruce.’ 

The hardest case is where the misreadings have 
destroyed the sense, Thus the past tense weshe, 
i. ¢., washed, gives the sense ; whereas the readi 
washe is nonsense. The word yerfor (therefore} 
gives perfect sense, whilst the substitution ys for 
destroys it. The reading wevid, 4. ¢., waived, dis- 
proved, brings out the whole meaning ; what is the 
meaning of mevid, lit. moved, it would be hard to 
discover. The most singular error is that the read- 
ing compleyn is given, with a foot-note to say that 
it means “compline ”; whereas the right nealing is 
really complyn all the while. Complyn means 
**compline”; but compleyn is a false spelling. 

It would be interesting to know that this matter 
could be taken in hand. That my readings are 
mostly right any one can easily see. 

Water W. Sxear. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Nores on Lexicocraray. — 
Motion: Move.—The word motion is sufficiently 
common in the dramatists in the sense of puppet, 
automaton, and in the expression “ the perpetual 
motion” retains that meaning even to-day. Schmidt 
gives numerous examples, but curiously misinter- 
prets ‘ Meas. for Meas.,’ IIT. i. 120, a passage in 
which this meaning is surely incontestable :— 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. 
The human body is a motion, or automaton ; not, 
however, an insensate, cold piece of mechanism, 
but sensible and warm. If motion here means 
* sense, perceptivity ” (Schmidt), how can it be- 
come a “kneaded clod”? On the ome 
“delighted spirit” is imagined by Claudio as 
suffering keenest torture after death. In the next 
scene the Globe editors needlessly obelize the pas- 
sage (1. 119) where Lucio calls Angelo a “ motion 
merative,” a passage rightly understood by 
Schmidt as meaning “an automaton, uced 
not by mechanism, but by procreation.” Hence 
the verb to move (intrans.) is often used of auto- 
matic motion, motion not directed by intelligence 
from within. Take all the instances in which it 
occurs in ‘Macbeth.’ In II. i. 56 it describes the 


automatic motion of ghosts; in III. iv. 23, of 
in V. iii. 35 cating in 
19, o ng mechani ler compul- 
sion ; pees in IV. it, 42 
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We float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move— 
has been generally taken to be corrupt, as I 
assumed it to be in a recent communication to 
‘N. & Q.’ (7S. v. 322). But the text is above 
icion if we allow that here, too, move means 
arift without aim, and as wind and waves compel. 
The question seems to be settled beyond doubt by 
*Oymb.,’ IIL. i. 28:— 
His shipping— 
Poor ignorant baubles !—on our terrible seas 
Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, 
A similar interpretation removes all difficulty from 
the much contested passage, ‘ Othello,’ IV. ii. 54, 
obelized in the Globe text :— 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at, 
The Quartoes read “ unmoving,” which is incom- 
patible with “slow.” The metaphor is apparently 
taken from the hand of a clock, slowly and auto- 
matically moving round the dial, and pointing 
successively at the figures denoting the hours. 
Noble.—The Globe editors obelize ‘ Cymb.,’ III. 
iv. 135:— 
With that harsh, noble, simple nothing 
That Cloten. 


The former line is defective in one accent, and 
therefore possibly corrupt; but noble is unques- 
tionably right. It is practically the a of 
simple, and, like it, may be used in the honourable 
sense of artless, ingenuous, or mockingly, as fool- 
ish, For the former use cp. ‘ Lear,’ I. ii. 195 :— 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whose natare is so far from doing harm 

That he suspects none. 
Examples of the latter sense are—‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
IL v. 204, “Here comes my noble gull catcher,” 
t.¢, catcher of silly gulls (Schmidt’s suggestion, 
“notable,” is quite beside the mark); ‘As You 
Like It,’ ITI. vii. 33, “O noble fool,” and ibid., 
IIT, iv. 48, “A noble goose”; ‘Mids. N. Dr.,’ V. 
220, “ Here come two noble beasts, a man and a 
lion”; ‘Much Ado, V. iv. 47, “‘ The noble beast 
in love” and “ Got a calf in that same noble feat”; 
* All’s Well,’ IT. ii. 62:— 

I play the noble housewife with my time 

To entertain ’t so merrily with a fool. 
_ Course.—In ‘ Macbeth,’ II. ii. 39, where sleep 
is styled 

Balm of hurt min: ’s second course 
Chief nourisher in life tea 

Schmidt and editors generally assume that course 
belongs to the life’s feast,” and 
means a course in a m hy sleep should be 
the second course they do not cuplele. Bat, in 
trath, there is not a tittle of evidence to show that 
course in Shakespeare ever has such a sense ; the 
examples quoted in Schmidt all point distinctly to 
another meaning. Shakespeare's word for a course 
ia a meal was service, as in * Hamlet,’ IV. iii. 25, 


“ Your fat king and lean beggar is but variable 
service, two dishes bat to one table.” So I find 


in Cooper's ‘ Thesaurus’ (1565) that secunda mensa 
is rendered “the seconde service.” Nature (i.¢., 
life, existence) is here compared to a race with 
two courses or rounds, which are respectively the 
waking state and sleep. Op. the common Latin 
expressions vite cursus or curriculum, and par- 
ticularly the frequent comparison of human life 
in Greek tragedy to the SiavAos, a race in which 
the competitors turned round a post and ran back 
to the starting point; the first or outward part of 
the course typifying life as a receding from the 
ante-natal condition, the second representing death 
(here sleep is “the death of each day’s life ")as a 
return to it. By an easy transition the Elizabethan 
course came to mean a round in a fight, as, ¢.g., 
in ‘Macbeth,’ V. vii. 2, ‘ Bearlike I must fight 
the course.” The first meaning is very plain in 
‘Henry V.,’ IV. iii. 106 :— 
Mark then abounding valour in our English 
That, being dead, like to the bullet’s grazing, 
Break out into a second course of hief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 
The second appears in ‘Oor., I. v. 15:— 
Worthy sir, thou bleedst ; 
Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fight. 
Arraur Gray. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Tas Ossett or tHe Grose Eprrion ‘As 
You Like Ir’ (7S. vi. 262).—I. i. 1.—It may 
be my obtuseness, but I have never been able to 
see even the shadow of a real difficulty in this, 
“ As [remember Adam,” &c. There is, indeed, a 
savour of colloquialism, such as we should expect 
from an Orlando, when replying to one who, be- 
sides being a trusty and faithful, but homely old 
family servant, who had probably in days gone by 
oft carried him on his back, was apparently one who 
knew as much, at least, of the general purport of 
the will as did Orlando himself. This savour of 
colloquialism brings it about, that one is left in 
doubt whether the father charged Oliver, as a 
dying request, that he would treat Orlando well, 
or whether he charged him on his blessing in his 
will. One view may be thought more probable by 
one, the other by another. Possibly Shakespeare, 
with or without malice prepense, may have left 
this knotty point to be word-tortured, either with 
or without the aid of the ductus literarum, and to 
be argued out successively by the Zachary Jack- 
sons, the Beckets, Baileyr, or Bottoms of their 
times. 

IT. vii. 70.—Ma. Spence asks, “To what pur- 
pose is‘ very’ here?” Then, after discarding it, he 
readopts it in his emendation, “ very moans,” and 
thirdly gives a similar use in *Cymb.,’ IV. ii. 346. 
Why is “very moans” justifiable, and “very 
means” not justifiable? Aided, as I perhaps ought 
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to be, by the specious queries asked, I, as an Eng- 
ish-speaking person, cannot answer this question. 
Neither can I understand why Mr. Spence cannot 
away with Singer’s “ wearer.” The error of a 
vious word taking a wrong form from the in- 
uence in the compositor’s mind of a succeeding 
word is not uncommon, as I myself can witness. 
Loud and costly extravagance was among the most 
common of extravagances in Shakespeare’s day, if 
not the most common, and the hits at those who wore 
a manor on their backs (and therefore came to have 
neither manor nor doublet to their backs) are fre- 
great enough to justify the reading. Lastly, as to 
moan,” I predict that while, possibly, after recon- 
sideration, parental fondness may cause it to be 
finally adopted by Mr. Spence, no one else will. 
III. v. 6.—When an author is speaking of the 
trade by which one lives, common sense tells us 
that “to die and live” cannot mean “ to subsist 
from the cradle to the grave,” but ‘‘ to subsist from 
the time of taking up that trade till his death.” 
This common-sense view granted, all Mr. Spence’s 
argument ending Q. 2. Absurdum falls to the ground, 
or into nothingness, Why Shakespeare here made 
use of this hysteron proteron expression will per- 
haps be made clearer when we transpose it to its 
apparently natural form,— 

Then he that lives and dies by bloody drops. 
Pause, reader, on this ‘‘ dying by bloody drops,” 
and refrain from laughter Fon 

IV. iii. 86.—Quot homines tot sententia is at 
least true here, for to me the use of “ripe” is 
most felicitous. Why should it be an epithet 
more “applicable to a dame fair, fat, and forty”? 
One has heard of “a maiden now ripe for mar- 
riage.” When Philoten (‘ Pericles, IV.) was “ E’en 
a for marriage rites,” was she forty or even fat ? 

mon himself speaks (IV. i.) of “green [that is, 
moyenne virginity.” I need not pause for a replys 
not even for the moment that aid Antony. R. 
Spence would seem to consider “ripe” as the 
synonym for “ over-ripe,” the stag that was ripe 
as a pomander, an aged one, and Helena’s lips 
ripe in show for kissing to have been at least twenty 
years over-ripe. The truth is, that with an in- 
tuitive, though ignorant appreciation of Rosalind’s 
bearing, Orlando had aptly said that this seeming 
he “bestows himself” not so much as would an 
austere and watchful brother of that time, but as 
would a sister, more self-reliant and riper in expe- 
rience, to one of lesser experience. truer por- 
traiture could not, in my opinion, have been given. 

V. iv. 4.—With the wish that the line— 

As those that fear they hope, and know they fear— 


“may hold its place for ever with all its trul 
Shakespearian conciseness and condensation,” 

most heartily agree, and I would that the same 
rational conservatism had shown itself in the pre- 
vious passages of his note. That one so different 


from the common herd of annotators as is Mr. 
Spence should have so given in to desires for 
change, and for eliciting meanings from the depths 
where the true meanings lie on the surface, are 
matters to be deplored. Br. Nicuorsoy, 


Joun OF Covurrtyey, 
co. Oxon.—The following extract, which is co 
from the ‘Liber Actorum’ of the Court of the 
Archdeacon Oxford, now in the Bodleian 
Library, is perhaps worthy of a place among the 
Shakespeare stores of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


“Contra Johannem Shakspeare de Newnam Courtney, 
—25° die mensis Nouembris Anno domini 1633° coram 


magistro Edwardo Willson sacre Theol. bacc. surrogato . 


venerabilis viri magistri Egidii Sweite legum doctoris ac 
domini Archidiaconi Archidiaconatus Oxon, officialis &e, 
presente me Martino Hirst notario publico comparuit 
personaliter Mr. Joannes Coke curatus de Newnam pre- 
dict. et allegavit that the said John Shakspeare is an 
owld feeble man and not able to trauell to Oxford to 
answeare to a presentment in Courte against him and 
that hee did desire hee the said Mr. Coke to ap for 
him et deinde dictus Mr, Coke in nomine dicti Johannis 
Shakspeare et pro eo respondet et dicit that the said 
Shakespeare had men drincking in his house on a Sunday 
as is presented but hee the said Shakspeare beeing thereof 
vnwitting, and that the said Shakspeare hathe promised 
him neuer to offend in the licke kinde againe ynde 
dominus decreuit dictum Shakspeare dimittendum cum 
monitione.” 
No trade or occupation is mentioned, but from the 
nature of the offence for which this John Shak- 
8 is here presented it would seem probable 
that he was an inn-keeper. It is, however, just 
possible that he may be identical with “the shoe- 
maker who, it is supposed, left Stratford about the 
ear 1595” (G. R. French’s ‘Shakspeareana Genea- 
ogica,’ p. 366). The early parish registers of 
Nunebam Courtney have unfortunately disap- 
d 


From the register of marriages for the parish of 
Sunningwell, Berks : “September the 12, Leonarde 
Shakespeare and Alyce es of Abingdone, 1614.” 

W. 


Tue Socrety.—Till to-day (October 
13, 1888) I had always assumed that the Harleian 
Society, when it printed a parish register, printed 
every entry in it, and that one could rely on its 
prints as complete. But on reading Mr. G. L. 
Gower’s preface to the first of the Society’s registers, 
‘A Register of all the Cristninges, Burialles, and 
Weddinges within the Parish of Saint Peeters — 
Cornhill,’ edited by Mr. Gower, I am dismayed to 
find him urging that the Harleian Society shall 
not print “every register in its entirety,” but leave 
out all the names which the editor of each volume 
thinks unimportant, like those of “persons ignote 
cognominis,” and publish only those of ‘‘ persons of 
recognized social position.” I cannot conceive any 
worse advice for an editor to give to his fellow editors 
or his Society. I do trust no Harleian editor 
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has followed Mr. Gower’s pernicious counsel, and 
that we may still rely on the Harleian Society’s 
prints of registers being honest ones—that is, con- 
taining every name in the registers of which they 
profess to be prints. F. J. Forwrvat. 


Woot Trave 1x IN THE FourTEENTH 
Century.—Some vi interesting information 
about this subject may be found in G. F. Pagnini 
della Ventura’s book entitled ‘Della Decima e di 
altre Gravezze Imposte dal Commune di Firenze,’ 
a copy of which is in the British Museum. It was 
published in 1765; but the third volume is entirely 
taken up with F. B. Pegolotti’s ‘Pratica della 
Mercatura,’ a treatise compiled in the fourteenth 
century. There is only one copy of the original 
MS. in existence, which is preserved in the Bibl. 

iccardiana at Florence (Codex Cart. fol. No. 
2441), It is dated 1417, and was copied by 
Filippo di Nicolajo Frescobaldi of Florence. 
Pegolotti was in the service of the well-known 
banker and merchant Bardi, of the same town, 
and was sent by him to England on business in 
1317.* Besides sundry information about weights, 
measures, money, &c., scattered over the volume, 
we find on pp. 263-73 a list of the religious houses, 
&e., in England and Scotland from which wool 
could be purchased, the price and the annual sup- 
ply being also given in each case. An explanation 
of the terms used in the trade for describing the 
quality of the goods is given on p, xx. 

As usual the English names are horribly dis- 

, but with a little patience and the aid of 
Stevens's ‘ History of Monasteries, &c.,’ most of 
them could, I think, be identified. As a sample I 
nd a list of the Italian merchant’s attempt at 
phonetic spelling :— 

Moen dell’ Ordine di Cestello: Houses of the Cis- 

order. 

Olcholtamo : Holm Coltram, 

Calderea in Coppolanda: Calder in Coupland, 

Miesa inoldaraese: Melsa in Holderness. 

Il parco di Livia: Louth Park, 

Ordine di Promustieri: Premonstratenses. 
wae in orto bellanda: Alnwick in Northumber- 

Toppolino : Tupholme. 

Chircamo in Torceat : Kirkham in Yorkshire. 

L. L. K. 


TREASURE Istayp’ anp ‘Kriya Sotomon’s 
Mrwes.’—Having recently read these two popular 
books, I have been led to notice some coincidences 
which deserve to be mentioned. In Mr. Steven- 
son’s book the written instructions for finding the 
treasure deposited by the pirate, and the indication 
of the spot by means of a skeleton, correspond with 


* Cf. ‘ Biografie dei Viaggiatori Italiani,’ per P. Amat 
1.&, Filippo, Roma, 1882, published by the Soc. Geogr. 


t Yorkshire is invariabl 
an error of the copylet ly spelt that way, No doubt 


similar details in a tale by E. A. Poe, called ‘The 
Gold-Beetle,’ which I have in an English edition of 
1852, and which one of my sons (aged ten) declares 
to be the very best story he ever read. In Poe's 
tale, however, the instructions are, first of all, in 
cipher, and the spot is indicated by a skull. 

Mr. Haggard’s book seems to contain an exact 
repetition of some parts of the ‘ Life of Columbus,’ 
as related by Washington Irving. Columbus too 
the ancient cavernous gold workings in Hispaniola 
to be King Solomon’s mines, and by means of his 
nautical almanack he terrified the natives into com- 
pliance by apparentiy procuring an eclipse of the 
moon exactly in the manner ascribed to Commander 
John Good, R.N. Many other details are very 
like to some things recorded in Prescott’s ‘ Con- 
quest of Pera’—for instance, the people believed 
to have come from heaven, the wonderful road of 
stone, the dancing girls, and the preservation of 
dead ancestors, Sheba’s breasts have a counter- 
part in Cuzco, which means navel. oO. B. 


‘Tue Famous Victories or Henry V.,’ 1616. 
—On the title-leaf of this volume is “ Acted by the 
Kinges Majesties Servants.” Mr, Daniell, in his in- 
troduction to the facsimile of the Quarto in Bod- 
leian of 1598 (Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles, 39) 
says that this is probably due to Alsop (the printer) 
making what he considered a good correction from 
Crude’s title-page “as Plaide by the Queens 
Majesties Players.” The history of the play so far 
as ascertained gives a good and sufficient motive 
without for one moment entertaining the possibility 
of the “‘ Kings Majesties Servaunts” havin 
og it, and saves Alsop from the imputation o! 

ing a fool, which such a correction, utterly un- 
like a stationer’s suggestion, would imply. 

1583-8. The play was acted with Tarleton as 
Derrick. 

1594. The ‘‘ Queens Majesties Players” were 
definitely dissolved. 

1594. Entered at Stationers’ Hall in name of T. 
Creede. 

1594, Probably published. 

1595. Entry in Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ ‘‘ Rd n. e. 
Harey the V.” 

1598. Date of earliest known Quarto, probably a 
reprint of 1594 edition or a new title-page for un- 
sold copies, such as Mr. Daniell charges Alsop with 
later on. 

1616. Reprint, B, Alsop. 

When the play was first entered Tarleton’s and 
Kent’s performance was fresh in the public mind. 
And it would seem that no actors of importance 
played it in Henslowe’s company. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of work for an actor in the part 
of Henry V., but there is no consistency ; and a 
man capable of creating a part like Tamburlaine 
would, almost without question, make a failure of 
Henry. When Alsop decided to reprint in 1616 
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and make what he could out of his co ht, 
Shakespeare's ‘Henry V.,’ avowedly modelled on 
this play, was become popular, and no doubt the 
printer thought that by the alteration the public 
would mistake his property for the greater work 
and so purchase it. D. 8. D. 


Porrry.—Voltaire was a reader 
of English, and perhaps the e below was a 
reminiscence, accidental or designed, of this in 
Milton :— 

They heard, and were abash’d, and up they sprang, 

Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

* Paradise Lost,’ i. 331-4. 
So in ‘ La Pucelle,’ xx., thirty lines from the end:— 
Jeanne s’indigne et rentre en elle-méme. 
Comme un soldat dans son poste endormi, 
se reveille aux 
ses youx, saute en pied, prend les armes, 

Shabille en hate, et fond 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


* Lucy.’—Reference has been recent. 
made in ‘ N. & Q.’ to Tickell’s ballad. Perhaps 
may be allowed to point out a likeness between 
some lines in it and a verse in a later poem, 
though the resemblance that I remark has probably 
not been unobserved :— 

Oh ! have you seen a lily pale, 
When beating rains descend ? 
So drooped the slow-consuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. 
In a more modern ballad, by a lady whose name I 
do not recollect, is the line— 

She drooped like a lily bowed down by the hail. 
may have been remembering the passage in Virgi 
relating to the death of Euryalus :— a 

Purpureus veluti quum flos, succisus aratro, 

Demisere caput, pluvia quum forte gravantur. 

As is remarked in the notes to Virgil, this image 
is taken from Homer. E. YArRDuey. 


Costume or Women 1n Caurcu.—Reading a 
cleverly-written article on a journey in Teneriffe in 
the latest number of All the Year Round, I met 
with the statement that all the women on entering 
a certain village church took off their hats. This 
struck me as curious, seeing that in Italy, and 
especially in Rome, no woman enters a church with 
uncovered head. Ifa woman has no covering on 
her head, as is generally the case with the peasantry 
and working women of the city, she covers her 
head with her pocket-handkerchief before passing 
the threshold. It is strange that in the case of a 
church whose disciplinary practices are for the 
most part so uniform, the church-going proprieties 
among an Italian and a Spanish po should 


Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will tell us 
whether the practice throughout Spain is in this 
respect the same as in its outlying enpoodeney, 


T. Avotrnus Trottops, 
Budleigh Salterton. 


@ purposes of this work, which is now in 
paration, ‘N. & Q.’ will have to be searched fom 
the beginning for dialect words. This will best be 
done by a division of labour. If any of your read 
Mr. Editor, feel disposed to help in this way, I wi 
ask them to kindly communicate with me and 
gest a series or volume that they could undertake, 

A. Suyrrue Patwer (Cik.). 

The Chalet, Woodford. 


Popr’s ‘Oprssry.’—When this translation was 
blished, under Pope's name, “as performed by 
ivers operators,” the following epigram appeared 
in the Flying Post of October 26-28, 1725. The 
writer first quotes the well-known epigram on 
Alexander VI. (Roderic Borgia) :— 
Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum, 
Emerat iste prius, 
Pope Alexander, as in verse we're told, 
What he had dearly bought, as dearly sold, 
But Alexander Pope, less modest grown, 
Sells us the things of others for his own. 

The Flying Post was a Whig r of vi 
nounced views. It was founded in 1695 by George 
Ridpath, a Scotchman, who fied in 1713 to his 
native country in order to avoid a prosecution for 
reflecting on the ministry of the day. On the 
accession of George I. he was appointed to an 
office in the Customs, and died January 29, 1726. 
His political rival Abel Roper, founder of the 
Jacobite paper the Post Boy, died on the same 
day. Unlike verses printed at the time, the epi- 

is copied into no other paper in the Ni 
Gollection. I suspect most of them were afraid of 
the little man of Twickenham. 
James E. Rocers. 
Oxford. 


WEATHER-LORE.—South Staffordshire saying, 
“Wish for rain on St. Swithin’s Day that the 
apples may be christened.” In Shropshire they 
say that unless the sun shines through the branches 
of the apple trees on Christmas Day there will be 
no fruit next year. W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


To Wuistte THe Fist.—Mr. H. Hart 
having noticed in the Academy that one example 
of this phrase occurs in ‘The Maid’s Metamor- 
hosis,’ and a second in Drayton’s ‘Shepherd’s 

land,’ ecl. 5, I am tempted to explain it as 
meaning that much louder iting produced by 
means of one or more fingers inserted in the mouth. 
The far louder sound thus produced would be most 
serviceable in the case of “a stragling flocke.” 


be the reverse of each other. 


Such whistling is also most descriptively expressed 
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by the words “ whistling in the fist,” except that 
where the fingers of both hands are employed it 


might be still more descriptively expressed as 
“ whistling into the fists.” Br. Nico.son. 
Queries. 
We must correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Evouisa Dictionary,’ III.—Quo- 
tations are wanted for the following words :— 

Elect (adj.), in general sense = chosen, eighteenth 
century. Also as in bishop-elect, after 1709. 

Elect (verb), to choose a course of action, 
eighteenth century. In sense “to elect to an 
office,” seventeenth century. In theological sense, 
eighteenth century. 

Elicit (adj.), before 1624. 

Elicit (verb), before 1641. 

Eloign (verb), as law term, after 1809. 

Elope (verb), either in legal or popular use before 
1596. Examples of the Latin or Anglo-French 
forms would be useful, I find aloper in Year- 
Books Edward III., a.p. 1338. 

Eluder (subst.), any date. 

Eludible (adj.), any date. 

Henry Brav.ey. 


11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Court or Assizz HELD AT THE Market 
Cross, Derpy.—Glover’s ‘ Derbyshire’ states, at 
p. 604, that in the year 1514 “Sir William Milnes, 
the Sheriff, was obliged to hold his Court of Assize 
and County Courts at the Market Cross.” Did any 
— event occur at that date likely to account 
or the sheriff being obliged to hold his Court of 
at Market Roger his “List of 

eriffs” Glover names inors, Esq.,” as 
serving the office in 1514. E. ef 


Avraor or Boox Soveut.—I should be obliged 
for information as to the name of the writer of a 
book entitled “Scloppetaria ; or, Considerations 
on the Nature and Use of Rifled Barrel Guns...... 
By a Corporal of Riflemen. London: Printed by 
©. Roworth, Bell-yard, Temple Bar, for T. Eger- 
ton, Military Library, near Whitehall. 1808.” 
The author's assumption of military rank must be 
a description de plume, for he writes scientifically 
on the projection of balls, &c.; and besides an 
Horatian motto, his book contains several quota- 
tions from the Latin acquirements which 
no corporal in the ranks from which the British 
soldier was enlisted eighty years ago was likely to 
have possessed. He mentions the 95th Rifles 
(Rifle Brigade), then the only British regiment of 


riflemen, ut not in terms suggestive of his having 
served in the regiment. He may, however, have 


been a corporal of volunteers, which force he men- 


tions more than once. Ay Otp Rirtemay. 

‘ALUMNI WESTMONASTERIENSES.—When did 
this book first make its appearance? I have come 
across references to the editions of 1851 and 1852. 
Was it published annually? What is the date of 
the latest edition? There is no copy of any edi- 
tion in the British Museum. Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q. kindly allow me the loan of his copy for 
afew days? I will take great care of it, and re- 
turn it, together with all postage charges. 

J. B, Witsoy. 
Knightwick Rectory, Worcester. 


Epwarp Licut, porn 1747.—Can any one tell 
me where I can obtain the baptismal certificate of 
this individual? He was the inventor of a dital 
harp, two of which are in the South Kensington 
Museum. His address when taking out a patent 
for these, about 1816, was Foley Street, Maryle- 
bone. His father is supposed to have been Thomas 
Light, of London, merchant, who married a Miss 
Garrard, coheiress, of Ifield Court, Nortbfleet, 
Kent (Hasted’s ‘ Kent’). Address direct, 

P. E. 

24, Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 


Toe ‘Srar Caamper’ anp THE ‘ Wasp.’— 
How many numbers were published of the Star 
Chamber and the Wasp, both commenced in 1826 ? 

Hewyry Saxsy. 


‘ Aponats,’—-Who is the poet referred 
to in stanzas xxxi-xxxiv of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais’ ; 
and who is the “‘ Pilgrim of Eternity” in stanza xxx? 

W. Fetts. 

Sheffield. 


‘ Memoirs oF Sytvester DaccEerwoop, Come- 
DIAN,’ 2 vols., 1807.—By whom is this work? 
‘* Sylvester Daggerwood” was a pseudonym of 
George Colman. Urpay. 


Taitep was it of whom 
Dr. Wolff wrote this ?— 

“ There is, even in England, a gentleman of dark com- 
plexion and of great talents [whose name Wolff forbears 
mentioning], who walks exactly as if he had a tail; and 

eople of high rank told him [i.¢., Wolff, who wrote, 
Fike Ceeear, in the third person] that he and his family 
were known to have tails; and therefore in his carriage 
there is a hole in the seat where he sits, in order that he 
may be able to sit comfortably. A peer of the realm has 
hired a house from this ‘Father of the Tail,’ as he ma 
be styled; which is a title the Arabs give to their horses.” 
— Travels and Adventures of Joseph Wolff,’ 1861 edition, 
vol, ii. chap. xxx. 

E. L. G. 


GenEaLocicaL.—I hope some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may be able to assist me in as how 
Euphemia Ross, second wife of Robert II., was 
related to the king in “the fourth degree of consan- 
guinity” (Dispensation, May 2, 1355), daughter of 
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Hugh, Earl of Ross, by his second wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir David Graham, of Old Montrose, 
not by his first wife Lady Matilda Bruce, as has 
been often stated. The four descents on the king’s 
side are, of course, (1) Robert Bruce and the 
Countess of Carrick ; (2) Robert I.; (3) Princess 
Marjory ; (4) Robert I]. On the queen’s paternal 
side: (1) William, Earl of Ross, and Jean, daughter 
of William Cuming, Earl of Buchan ; (2) William, 
Ear! of Ross, and Euphemia —— (Whose daughter 
was she ?) ; (3) Earl Hugh and Margaret Graham ; 
4) Eupbemia. On her maternal side: (1) Sir 
avid Graham, who died circa 1330-2 ; Sir David 
of Old Montrose (Who was his wife ?) ; (3) Mar- 
garet, Countess of Ross; (4) Euphemia. Who 
was the common ancestor of the king and queen? 
I do not think he is to be found on the Ross side. 
Did Sir David Graham the elder marry a sister of 
Robert Bruce or of the Countess of Carrick? 
From the Kilravock charters (1294) I am aware 
that Sir David was married to a Byseth, being 
styled “ brother-in-law of Elizabeth Byseth,” but 
he may also have married a Bruce. . N. RB. 


Waeetwricat: Niccers.—Can Mr. 
Jouw Mackay or any other of your readers give 
any information as to the descendants of Wheel- 
rant of Rhode Island? Is anything known of 
the Royalists who were shipped to the plantations 
by Cromwell's government! I have heard that 
there is a class of people in Jamaica known there 
as “white niggers.” Are any of these outcasts re- 
presentatives of those unfortunate exiles ? 

H. G. M.A. 


Beneat Fosters, 10lst anp 104TH Reat- 
MENTS.—Will one of your numerous readers refer 
me to any MS. or printed notice of these gallant 
regiments ? Passer. 


Hows Famiry.—Oan any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to find where the followi 
members of the Howe family are buried? Co 
John Howe, died 17—; his son Robert, died at 
Havering -atte-Bower 1794, aged eighty-six ; 
Robert’s wife (she was a daughter of Robert Cole- 
brooke, of Chilham Castle) ; James, younger son 
of Robert Howe, died 1790 in the West Indies, 
probably at Nassau; and Ann (née Hewitt), widow 
of James Howe, also died in West Indies. I shall 
also be much obliged for copies of inscriptions on 
monuments, previous to 1800, relating to the Howe 
— in the neighbourhood of Sudbury and Bures, 
Suffolk. Answers direct. E. G. Hows. 

48, Duke Street, St, James's. 


Lorp Sativ.—A letter of Sir George 
Mackenzie, Lord Clerk Register, mentions a Lord 
Salin, who is said to have been “Sir Andrew 
Birnie of Saline: appointed a Lord of Session 
November, 1679” (‘ Letters to the Earl of Aber- 
deen,’ Spalding Club, p. 76), and who, I believe, 


was removed from the Bench at the Revolution, 
Wodrow (‘ Hist. Glasgow,’ 1829, vol. i. p. 32) re- 
cords that among the counsel allowed to defend the 
Marquis of Argyll (1661) were “Mr. Andrew 
Birnie and Mr. Robert Birnie.” Mr. Andrew was 
no doubt the Lord Salin, but what connexion had 
he with Saline? I can find no record of any 
family of that name in this parish. W. F. 
Manse of Saline, Fife. 


Opz.—In Dorchester Domesday is enrolled a 
fifteenth century acknowledgment of 2001. paid for 
six score pipes of ode, What is this? It can 
hardly be woad. I have known eau de vie spelt 
odv. But that will not do, I fear. 

H. J. 

Dorchester. 


the author o poem, published in 4to. 
Dodsley in 1747? ; F. W. D. 


Heratpic.—Whose is the following crest; A 
leopard’s face, surmounted by a bird’s leg erased? 
It probably belongs to a Devonshire family, as it is 


engraved on some very fine silver candlesticks (150 
years old) purchased ly at Exeter. 
W. Fosrer. 
Plymouth, 


Isaac D’Israzti.—It is stated in the life of 
D’ Israeli in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
xv. 117, that he first ap in print in Decem- 
ber, 1786, with a vindication of Dr. Johnson’s 
character, signed “I. D. I.,” in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, In the Wit’s Magazine for April and 
May, 1784, are two articles, entitled respectively 
‘Letter from Nonsense; with some Account of 
Himself and Family,’ and ‘Further Account of the 
Family of Nonsense.’ For the first of these articles 
a “silver medal for the best original article in 

* was adjudged to Mr. D’Israeli, Great St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate Street. The second article is 
not anonymous, but is stated to be by Mr. D'Israeli. 
I should have unhesitatingly ascribed these articles 
to Isaac D’Israeli, who was living in London at 
the time, were it not for the fact that in the May 
number the medal is said to have been given to 
*« Mr, M. J. D’Israeli.” It would be interesting to 
know whether D’Israeli had any other prénom 
besides Isaac, and, if not, whether he had a con- 
temporory nam of a literary tur, and resident, 
like him, in London. The latter — seems 
to be improbable. W. F IDEAUX. 


Sie Fraycis Verney, rae Buccaneer, is said, 
in ‘Admiral Blake” by David Hannay, 1886, to 
have come home after his piracies, and to have 
been theaght rather a credit to his family. Is any- 
thing of his fate known more than is given in 
the ‘ Verney Papers’ (Camden Soc., 1853), where 
he is said not taleve come home, but, after seven 
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years’ absence, to have died in Messina, Sept. 6, 
1615? By this account his piracies appear to have 
been thought most discreditable; they were brought 
up afterwards as an argument against one marry- 
ing his widow. Mr. Hannay calls him a Bucking- 
hamshire squire. He was more properly a Herts 
squire, being of the Verneys of Pendley, now owned 
by Mr. J. G. Williams. The Verneys for generations 
lived at Pendley, and were buried in Albury, both 
in Herts. Some of the earlier knights were buried 
at Ashridge (now Lord Brownlow’s), and on dis- 
solution of the monasteries removed to Albury. Of 
the famous or infamous Algerine only a certificate 
of death, his turban, &c., were brought home, if 
we may trust the Verney papers. ANDFORD. 


Autor or WantEeD.—‘‘ Musex Juveniles. 
Londini, Typis H. Parker: cura Josephi Pote, 
Bibliopole Etonensis. M.pccxxxt1.,” 8vo., pp. 104. 
The first fifty-six pages contain a Greek drama, 
LYodia OejAaros. This is followed by “ Oratio 
Etone habita ad Electionem ibi celebratam 1730. 
Presente Celeberrimo Principe Gulielmo Augusto, 
Duce Cumberlandiz ”; then by five Latin poems, 
and two translations into English verse, the former 
from the second Georgic, the latter being ‘The 
Nightingale’ and ‘ Lutanist,’ imitated from Strada. 
The Latin verses are not in the ‘ Musz Etonenses’ 
of 1755. May the work be by Dr. John Burton, 
of Corpus, Oxford, who, though not elected to a 
fellowship at Eton till 1733, was for some years 
previously engaged in epistolary correspondence 
and social intercourse with the masters of the 
school and the provost and fellows of the college, 
owing to his having had several young Etonians 
who excelled in genius and learning among his 
pupils at Oxford? See Harwood’s ‘Alumni Eton- 
enses,’ 1797, p. 89. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Founpation or Lerpen.—I have been told that 
there is a tradition in Holland that the city of Ley- 
den was founded by Hengist, and that he and 
Horsa set sail for England in their three ships from 
the neighbouring port of Ratwyk. Is this a modern 
invention; or can it be traced back to an early 
date ? Anon, 


Cuarce or Frexcn Recrents. 
—Is there not an instance in the Peninsular war 
where an English and French regiment charged 
each other, and, neither giving way at the moment 
of shock, the front ranks of each regiment were 
transfixed and lifted up by the pressure of the rear 
ranks from behind? The reference to this incident 
— I have read eo would greatly 

Wire 

4, Court, Temple, ao 
* WILKEs : AN Oratorio as performed at the 
Room in Bishopsgate Street,” published in 
4to., and sold by F. Richards, in Bell-Savage Yard 
and others, price 6d., is said on the title-page to 


be by Mr. Foote, the music being by Signor Carlos 
(sic) Francesco Baritini. It is not assigned to that 
dramatist in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ nor is it 
mentioned in ordinary works of theatrical refer- 
ence. What justification is there for ascribing 
this stupid production to Foote ? Ursax. 


“Tae Wuistiine Oystrer.”—I have been asked 
to explain the meaning of this name, which is the 
title of a public-house near Plymouth or Ports- 
mouth, I forget which. 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Sir James Srranewares.—Can any corre- 
spondent give me an account of the family and life 
of Sir James Strangwayes, of Harlsey Castle and 
Whorlton, Yorkshire, who was a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the time of Henry VI.? 

Tuomas E. SrrancwaYEs. 

The Leases, Bedale. 


Replies, 


KIRK GRIMS. 
(7® §. vi. 265.) 

As supplementary to the note of F. M‘C., I beg 
to send an extract from Caxton’s ‘Chronicles of 
1480,’ p. 42, upon this subject. It commences :— 

“ How Vortiger went into Wales and bigan there a 
castell that wolde not stande without mortier tempred 
with blode...... Masons in hast tho were set and bigan 
the werke upon the hylle of Breigh, But certes thus it 
befell all the werke that the masons made aday adoune 
it fell anyght and wist not what it myght bene. Ther of 
the Kyng was sore an’oied of that cha’nce and wyst not 
what to done. Wherfor he let send after the wysest 
clerke and also letred men that weren thurgh oute Wales 
that myght bene founde. For they sholde tell wherfor 
the foundament so failled under the werke and that they 
sholde hym telle what was best to done. And the wysest 
men lo’ge tyme had studied they said to the Kyng that 
he sholde done seke a childe borne of a woman that 
neuer had with man to done, and that childe he sholde 
slee and tempre with his blode the mortier of the werke 
and so sholde the werke ever endure without ende.” 
The ‘ Chronicle’ further relates how the king sent 
messengers throughout Wales to find such a child, 
who, hearing some quarrelling going on between 
two persons at “ Karmardine,” they heard one say 
to the other, “ Ye have no thyng of God Almyghty 
sith ye had never fadre.” 

The account of the circumstances attendant upon 
the young man’s (Merlin) birth is given at some 
length, but the particulars are not quite suitable to 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ However, Merlin, being 
brought before the king, accounts for the inability 
of the masons to continue the work by reason of 
two dragons who lived in a — at some depth in 
the hill. The king was satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and Merlin’s blood was not required for the 
mortar. Lezson Prince. 


Poole, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ refers 
to this. He says :— 
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“ Mixing blood with mortar in order (as was supposed) 
to increase the stability of foundations seems to have 
been an ancient superstition amongst the British.” 
And in a note continues :— 

“ Fitzstephen, in his description of London, says that 
the town was built with mortar tempered with the 
blood of beasts. ‘Habet ab oriente arcem Palatinam, 
maximam et fortissimam, cujus et arca et muri a funda- 
mento profundissimo exurgunt ; coomento cum sanguine 
animalium temporato.’ The writer evidently attributes 
the stréngth of the citadel as much to the blood as to 
the depth of the foundation.” 

“ Vortigern, when attempting to build his town on 
Mount Eriv, was told by his magicians that in order to 
procure a firm foundation, ‘he must find a youth that 
never had a father, and kill him, and then sprinkle the 
stones and cement with his blood,’ for by those means, 
they said, he would have a firm foundation,” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Advices were brought from Accra, dated Dec. 8, 
1881, that the King of Ashantee had murdered 
200 girls, for the purpose of using their blood to 
mix with the mortar employed in the building of 
a new . Compare this with St. Luke xiii. 1. 
Some instances are mentioned in an article on 
*Panics’ in the Spectator, Sept. 1, 1888, p. 1186, 
especially a recent case in England. W. C. B. 

F. MC. will find a striking illustration of a part 
of his subject in ‘The Tower of St. Maur,’ a poem 
in Miss Mary Robinson’s recently published 
volume, ‘Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play.’ 

Jouy Ranpat. 


Tae Torts Parrrvus S. vi. 209).—This 
papyrus, containing what is now a singularly frag- 
mentary list of Egyptian kings, was brought from 
Thebes by an Italian named Drovetti. Accounts 
more or less full are to be found in the writings of 
most of the distinguished Egyptologists, whether 
British or continental. I may thus mention 
Brugsch Bey, ‘ Hist. of Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ 
vol. i. pp. 39, 47, 48; a translation is given vol. ii. 
P- 165. This writer says that the Turin papyrus 
‘once contained the most complete list of the kings 
of Egypt in their chronological order, according to 
the views of the compiler, who, however, did not 
give any account of the contemporaneous double 
reigns of two kings, which have been proved be- 
yond all doubt by the ee The late W. 
Osburn, F.R.S.L., in his ‘Monumental Hist. of 
Egypt’ (Lond., 1854), vol. i. pp. 227-8, has an 
account, in the course of which he severely cri- 
ticizes Seyffarth’s arrangement of the fragments. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, N.S., iii. pp. 128, seqg., will be found 
a paper by Dr. E. Hincks, read before the society 
in 1846, on ‘A Portion of the Turin Book of 
roy A facsimile of the Turin papyrus is in 
the library of the society, and either I or my col- 
league, tbe librarian, Mr. T. R. Gill, M.R.A.S., 
would be happy to show it to your correspondent 


if he could cal], by appointment, on a Friday, 
between four and six o’clock. 
C. H. E. Carmicuant, Foreign Sec. R.S.L, 
21, Delahay Street, 8. W. 


as Surnames (7® S. vi. 208, 272).—In 
a reply (6 8, x. 438) toa query on the origin of the 
use of colour in surnames, I incidentally introduced 
a quaint quotation, remarking, just as Mr. Hacx- 
woop does, on the absence in England of some colour 
names that are common in other countries. This 
was met by a rejoinder from Pror. Sxeat, in the 
characteristic style Mr. Hackwoop deprecates, 
pointing out that Red does exist as a surname, under 
the spelling Reid, &c. This cannot be considered a 
satisfactory rejoinder, as it only moves back the 
difficulty which remains under this form : Why was 
the earlier spelling retained in this one particular 
instance? Other replies, however, were elicited, 
which supply instances of persons of the name of 
Red, Orange, Purple, actually existing, just serv- 
ing to accentuate their general absence (see 6" S. 
x, 289, 438, 520; xi. 72, 129, 452). Mr. Hack- 
woop will find some curious information anent his 
inquiry in the work named by me at 6" S. x. 438. 

R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

Blue exists among us in its early form of Bluet, 
or Bluett, sometimes spelt Blewet. My list of 
curious medisval names, now very large, contains 
but few instances of colour. I give such as there 
are, the date referring to the earliest known. 
Green, as your correspondent J. T. F. remarks, is 
almost always of local origin. 

Brown. — Fauuel (chestnut), 1327; Browne- 
swayne, 1389. 

Black.—La Blak, 1272; Blakson, 1343 ; Blaka- 
327 ; Gra 1461 

y.—Greygrom, 1 mn, 

Red.—Skarlet, 1275; The e, 1253; Le 
Rede, 1291; Le Redclerk, 1325; Redheued, 1347; 
Redemane, 1376. 

Violet.—Vyolet, 1469. 

White.—Whitemon, 1321; The White, 1339; 
Whitfelawe, 1380; Whitebrest, 1392; Snowhite, 
1416 ; Whitechild, 1439. 

Gold.—Goldheu, 1274; Gowlde, 1459. 

Silver, 1457. HERMENTRUDE. 


There are several Welsh surnames traceable more 
or less certainly to colours, Thus Gwyn, from 
Gwin=white. Lloyd, from Lhoyd=grey. 
others probably derived as follows: Dee (Du= 
black); Mellin (Melyn=yellow) ; Gough (Coch= 
red); Glace or Glass (Glas=blue). This last 
name occurs in the registers of our parish church. 

Arraur Mes. 

Llanelly. 


In a rather remote part of Yorkshire I once bad 
occasion to ask a parish clerk for his name, He 
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was an intelligent man, with red hair. His answer 
was, “They call me Redhead, but my name is 
Readhead (= Reedhead).” . Cc. B. 


I may inform Mr. Hacxwoop that the death 
of ‘* Winter Purple” was recorded in our local 


press this year. shall be glad to refer to my 
file for er particulars if wished. 
Wm. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Mr. Hackwoop will find in the ‘New York 
City Directory’ the names Redd, Blue, Purple, 
and Yellowlee, also Violet. A. TownsHEND. 


‘*A wie” (7" vi. 228).—Judging 
from a passage in Etheredge’s ‘The Man of Mode,’ 
Act III. se. iii., it would seem that ‘‘a Holborn 
wig” meant “an untidy or unfashionable wig,” the 
idea being Holborn as opposed to the West-End. 

“Oh ! odious, there’s many of my own sex with that 
Holborn equipage trigg to Grey’s Inn-Walks ; and now 
and then travel hither on a Sunday.” 

This is spoken in “the Mail” (Mall). I quote from 
a copy of the play “‘ Printed for the Company of 
Booksellers,” probably about 1730. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

Sr. Laurence §, v. 468; vi. 131).—I 
should like to know the actual authority for the 
statement that St. Laurence of Canterbury was not 
canonized, as he is mentioned in catalogues of 
saints in the same manner as those who unques- 
tionably were. Is it meant that he was only 
beatified? Baronius, ‘Mart. Romap.,’ has at Feb- 
ruary 2:— 

“Cantuarie in Anglia natalis S. Laurentii Episcopi, 


qui post S. Augustinum eam ecclesiam gubernavit, et 
regem ipsum ad fidem convertit.”—P, 57, Paris, 1607, 
Ribadeneira and Alban Butler notice him upon 
the same day. I have not for reference Trithemius, 
* De Viris Illustr. O.S.B.,’ iv. 49, where there may 
be some notice of this. He obviously has a place 
in the Roman martyrology, whether justly or not. 

By the kind reference of my friend the Rev. 
W. D. Macray to the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ Feb- 
ruary 2, I have been able to ascertain that while 
Archbishop Laurence is named in calendars and 
martyrologies at various places, and has an office 
in the Sarum Breviary, there is no mention in that 
collection of any decree for canonization or beatifi- 
cation, and that nothing is said there of any formal 
recognition. I am aware that the absence of canon- 
ization can be referred to the statement of Bishop 
Stubbs, and have referred to Haddan and Stubbs’s 
‘Concilia,’ vols. i. and iii, so that the query may 
rather take this form—How the name comes to be 
in such lists as those above mentioned, and in the 
Sarum Breviary, which is, apparently, a more 
general recognition than local saints obtain. 

Ep. 


Heratpic §. vi. 248).—The arms are those 
of the ancient family of Stoughton, which Burke 
describes as one “of remote antiquity.” In the 
time of Stephen, Godwin de Stocktun resided at 
Stocktun. The chief line, the Stoughtons, of 
Stoughton, co. Surrey, became extinct at the de- 
cease of Sir Laurence Stoughton, second baronet, 
in 1692. The crest of the family is a robin-red- 
breast ppr. OnEsIPHORUS. 


Awnson’s ‘ Voraczs’ (5" §. iii. 489 ; iv. 78, 100, 
396 ; 7" S. vi. 92, 235).—It may be that some of 
the internal evidence of authorship and of its 
mixed nature, noted a year or so ago when read- 
ing both Anson and Thomas, may be worth a place 
in ‘N. & Q.’ I think your correspondent (p. 92) 
is in error that Thomas’s allusion to the return 
of some one, and subsequent claim to deter- 
minations of longitude, refers to Mr. Walter, 
who it is clear was with the ship till she reached 
Canton ; for Thomas, on the opposite page, speaks 
of the report ofthisclaimas reaching them while there, 
and further adds that it was “thought safe” be- 
cause they were believed to be lost. I understand 
that two, at least, of the party (a Capt. Norris and 
a lieutenant) returned (Thomas, p. 5) before Anson 
rounded Cape Horn ; in doing which, or after, he 
was thought to be lost, and nothing was heard of 
him till he reached China. At the close of chap. ii. 
book iii. Anson’s account is given of a separation of 
the y, Mr. Anson and some of the crew being 
on shore at Tinian, one of the Ladrones, while the 
ship was driven to sea. Here the narration of the 

rty at sea is in the first person; “ Leaving be- 

ind us, on the Island, Mr. Anson with many of 
our officers” (p. 429). In the next chapter the 
story of the party left on the island is in the third 
person: “And here I must relate an incident 
which for some time gave Mr. Anson more con- 
cern than all the preceding disasters” 2% 433). 
This chapter ends with their return to Tinian : 
“The joining of our Commander and Shipmates 
were not less pleasing to us than our return was to 
them” (p. 441). In Pascoe Thomas’s list of officers 
who were on shore at the time the chaplain’s name 
does not occur, as I think it would had he been 
with them. The relation of those driven to sea 
(chap. iv.) is in the first person again. In An- 
son (chap. vii.), after they had reached Canton, 
occurs: “And I, having obtained the Commo- 
dore’s leave to return, embarked with them” (p. 
483); and Thomas speaks of some who re- 
turned to England from Canton in other vessels, 
and says : “I think, in the same ship, Mr. Walter 
our Chaplain” (Thomas, p. 269). Anson’s narra- 
tive continues in the third person after this, till 

uite at the end there are some remarks on the 

hinese in the first person. 

All this looks as though Mr. Walter edited 
Lord Anson’s journal ; for when he is with them 
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the narrative is in the first person, but is changed 
to the third when he leaves, very much like Luke’s 
relation to St. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles. 
This does not forbid a further editing by Mr. 
Robins, but his relation to the book is not clear 
tome. See the letter to him from Lord Anson, 
and his biography in ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 1784, and in 
Gorton. It is quite clear, however, that he was 
not with the expedition, and one would suppose, 
asa mathematician, his editing would be determina- 
tions of latitude and longitude in connexion with 
the maps rather than in the current English of the 
journal. Ww. C. M. B. 


Peircy Brett’s letter, which the Rev. E. L. H. 
Tew inquires for, is amongst the captain’s letters 
in the Public Record Office. The passage referred 
to is as follows :— 

“ Pray when you see Mr. Robins, be so to pay my 
compliments to him and tell him I shall glad to see 
the fruits of his labour, for I understand the voyage will 
be published soon. The subscribers are very impatient 
about it, and frequently enquire of me when it is to come 
forth ; and my answer is that I don’t know, but believe 
it will be soon,” 

Of course this, taken o itself, might imply that 
Robins was absolutely the author; but taken in 
connexion with other known circumstances may 
equally imply that he was assistant editor, and 
seeing it through the press. It is quite impossible 
to say what his actual share in the work was ; but 
for all practical purposes I believe Anson was the 
author. I may add that Brett’s Christian name, 
according to his own +o, was Peircy, not, 


as is commonly written, 
A UGHTON. 


Coyressor or THE §. vi. 267). 
—This is an ancient subject in ‘N.& Q’ At 1" 
8. x. 9 there is a query from a Youne Susscriser, 
to which there is a reply in an editorial note, from 
which it appears that the office is connected with 
the Chapel Royal, and that the appointment is by 
the Dean of the Chapel Royal, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and that it was held in 1854 by Dr. Charles 
Wesley. The confessor, sometimes called cha 
lain, officiates at the morning prayers, which the 
Great Duke punctually attended. There is a 
reference to Chamberlayne’s ‘ Magne Britanniw 
Notitia,’ p. 97, 1755, from which it appears that 
among the officers of the chapel were 
“thirty-two gentlemen of the chapel, whereof twelve 
are priests, and one of them is Confessor to the King’s 
household, whose office it is to read prayers every morn- 
ing to the family, to visit the sick, to examine and pre- 
pare communicants, to inform such as desire advice in 
any case of conscience or point of religion,” &c. 

In 2™¢ 8. vi. 409 there is a notice of the subject 
forming the matter of inquiry in the Globe of No- 
vember 10, 1858, p. 3, col i; and at vol. vii. p. 252 
there is a series of notices from A.D. 1610, with 
reference to the earlier ‘Household Book’ of Ed- 


ward IV. Y.S. M., in 4" §. xi. 282, having seen 
in the ‘Clergy List’ (1829) that Dr. Henry Fry 
was “ Confessor of the Household,” asks “ whether 
the office is still in existence” in 1873, to which 
there is again an official reply “We believe that 
the office of Confessor is the Sub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal.” 

The present Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal and 
Chaplain to Her a t Household at St. James’s 
Palace is the Rev. J. E. Sheppard. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Nore Rocers’s ‘ Irary’ (7" §. vi. 267).—In 
the edition published by Moxon in 1839, duo- 
decimo in size, though the signatures are in eights, 
at p. 312, among the additional notes is this :— 

“ Then on that masterpiece. ‘ You admire that picture,’ 
said an old Dominican to me at Padua, as I stood con- 
templating a Last Supper in the Refectory of his Con- 
vent, the figures as large as the life. ‘I have sat at my 
meals before it for seven and forty years; and such are 
the changes that have taken place among us—so many 
have come and gone in the time—that, when I look u 
the company there—upon those who are sitting at that 
table, silent as they are—I am sometimes inclined to 
think that we, and not they, are the shadows.’*” 


This note is not in the 1830 edition. 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


I have an edition of the above on large paper, 
illustrated by Turner and Stothard, in which I 
find the note required. It is a quotation from 
Vasari, and is as follows :— 

“The Transfiguration, ‘la quale opera nel vedere il 
corpo morto, e quella viva, faceva scoppiare |’ anima di 
dolore 4 ogni uno che quivi guardava.’— Vasari.” 

Emity Coxe. 

Teignmouth. 

[The note of Vasari is also sent by Mr, J. Carrick 
Moore and Mr. Henry Geratp Hops, The longer 
note is sent by Mz, E. H. Conemay.] 


Literature oF Cuurcu Betts (7* §. vi. 181, 
294).—It is unn and impossible to reprint 

y of bells which that patriarch of campano 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe has e in 
books. County lists were asked for. The writer 
of this reply printed the inscriptions on the church 
bells of the Kast Riding of Yorkshire in the York- 
shire Archeological Journal, vols. an 


««* The celebrated fresco of Lionardo da Vinci in the 
monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan must 
again and again have s the same reflection. 
Opposite to it stood the Prior’s table, the monks sitting 
down the chamber on the right and left; and the artist, 
throughout his picture, has evidently eadeavoured to 
make it correspond with what he saw when they were 
assembled there. The table-cloth, with the corners tied 
up, and with its regular folds as from the press, must 
have been faithfully copied; and the dishes and drink- 
ing-cups are, no doubt, such as were used by the fathers 
in that day, See Goethe, v. xxxix, p. 94.” 


| 
\ 
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Srawpine up at THE Lorp’s Prayer (7 §, 
y. 429; vi. 18, 116, 311).—Your correspondent 
Dr. Fixpxay, at the last reference, implies that my 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland 
is both slight and imperfect. In defence allow me 
to say that I was once a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Charch of Scotland for two years in Aberdeen; was 
chaplain to the late bishop of that see up to the 
time of his death ; have frequently visited Scot- 
land ; and am perfectly acquainted with the doc- 
trinal differences existing between the Episcopal 
Church, the Established Church, the Free Church, 
and the United Presbyterian Church. i, x 
of ‘N. & Q.’ are not intended for polemical dis- 
cussion, though I may be allowed to say that the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland is certainly not ‘‘a 
small or invisible church,” as he styles it. It is not 
at the present day, as Counsellor Pleydell in ‘ Guy 
Mannering’ called it, ‘‘ the suffering and Episcopal 
Church of Scotland—the shadow of a shade now ”; 
but I can say with him honestly that “I do not 
think the worse of the Presbyterian forms because 
they do not affect me with the same associations.” 

he little brochure from which the quotation was 
made by me at p. 116 was presented to me many 
ago by the editor, the Rev. J. B. Pratt, D.D., 
icuaiest of Cruden, Aberdeenshire. The title- 

e is, verbatim, as follows, “The Communion | 

ce | for the Use of | the Church in Scotland. | 
mpccxci. | Aberdeen: | John Wilson, Castle 
Street. | 1866. | W. Bennett, Printer, Aberdeen.” 
When sending information or copying out extracts 
strict accuracy is expected, and the transcriber has 
no right to make alterations, whether the matter be 
either correct or incorrect. This bears the impri- 
matur of “John Skinner, Bishop and Delegate of 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, London, March 30th, 
1792,” and in it the Summary of the Law is given 
as to be used as an alternative in place of the 
Decalogue. 

Appended to vol. ii. of the fifth edition of ‘ Ser- 
mons by the Rev. John Logan’ may be found ‘A 
Complete Detail of the Service of a Communion 
Sunday according to the Usage of the Church of 
Scotland,’ pp. 297-425, including the psalms and 
sermons. This is, of course, according to the form 
of the Established or Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land. Interesting accounts of this may be found in 
‘Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ vol. iii., and in 
Howitt’s ‘Visits to Remarkable Places,’ vol. i., 
“Sacrament Sanday at Kilmorac.” 

Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

We have allowed Mn. Picxrorp to reply. From other 
let that bave been received it is clear that we are 
treading on dangerous ground, and no further correspond- 
ence on this branch of the subject will be admitted, The 
general subject seems, indeed, to us played out.] 


Cuartes Barr (7% vi. 329).—Sroma falls 
into an error of his own creation, and to reconcile 


himself to the error must, forsooth, “suspect that 
there is some mistake in Foster’s statement.” 
Here is the “explanation” asked for. Charles 
Blair married Lady Mary Fane, sister of John, 
ninth Earl of Westmorland (vide Debrett, 1849 
edition), and the daughter of his son Charles is 
Mrs. Ker Baillie Hamilton. Surely this is sim- 
plicity itself ! J. Foster. 


Lady Fane, daughter of the eighth Earl 
of Westmorland, and aunt of the tenth earl, 
married Charles Blair, Esq. Her son (known to 
me personally), was, I imagine, the father of Mrs. 
Baillie Hamilton, and was, of course, first cousin 
to the tenth earl. G. P. 


Tuomas Grirrita Watxewricut (7 vi. 
288).—To Mr. Curistiz’s remark, “That the 
question is worth going into,” I will venture to 
give an emphatic No! What occasion is there 
to stir up again the dirty puddle of this man’s 
criminal career now that more than fifty years have 
sped? Never can such a blackamoor be washed 
we Shakspere’s words may fitly be applied to 

im :— 

* The wide sea hath drops too few to wash him clean 

again, and salt too little which may season give to his 
foul tainted flesh.” 
The whole matter was econ threshed out 
some seven or eight years since by W. Carew Haz- 
litt (grandson of the great critic), who published 
Wainewright’s ‘ Essays and Criticisms,’ with an 
account of the author. All that need be said was 
then said; there let it rest. 

If Mr. Curistiz has not seen this work, and 
would like to look at it, I will lend him mine if he 
will send me his address. I agree with him as to 
the ‘ Diary,’ and think that altogether apocryphal. 

Joun TAYLOR. 

Park Lodge, Dagnall Park, South Norwood. 


Full particulars of his career and sentence 
after pleading “Guilty” to the charges preferred 
against him at the Old Bailey Sessions on July 5, 
1837, together with his interview with Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Procter, and Mr. Macready, as well 
as & Copy of his petition to the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land, appear in All the Year Round for 
January 5, 1867. Everarp Home CoLEMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


There is an account of his life at Hobart Town, 
and of his petition for a ticket of leave, with an 
autobiographical sketch, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 8. x. 
263, from Mr. D. Briain, of Melbourne. There 
is nothing in Mr. Buatr’s notice to re-establish his 
character. Ep. MarsHALL. 


‘Count Lucayor’ (7" §. vi. 199, 289).—This 
legend or story was published some fifty years 
since in Bentley's Miscellany, under the title of 
‘The Patron King,’ by Mrs. Trollope. It is about 
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the same as that given in‘N. & Q.’ by Ma. T. 
but much more in detail, 
occupying thirteen pages of Bentley and illustrated 
by a full-page engraving by Hervieu. The three 
er chaps who invent the delusion are described 
as French mariners wrecked on the coast of Granada. 
Joun Tarwor. 
Park Lodge, Dagnall Park, South Norwood. 


The story of the invisible garment and the 
a of the courtiers, will be found in 
the ‘ Samtliche Marchen’ of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, under the title of ‘Des Kaiser’s neue Kleider.’ 
The source whence it is derived is not stated. 
The dénodment is rather more fully attributed 
to a little child than to a poor -man :— 

“ Aber er hat ja nichts an! sagte endliche ein kleines 
Kind. Herr Gott, hirt des Unschuldigen stimme, 
der Vater; uber er hat ja nichts an! rief zuletat 
ganze Volk. Das ergriff den Kaiser, denn es schien ihm, 
sie hiitten Recht,” w.s.w. 

J. A. Picrox. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Gooss (7™ §. vi. 287).—In the early forties I 
was walking with my father along the left bank of 
the little river Ise, not far from Wellingborough, 
and coming to a clump of doddrel willows we put 
up a wild duck from the central tree. Standing 
upon my father’s shoulders and looking into the 
hollow head of the tree I saw a sight which only a 
born birds’-nester could fully appreciate. There 
were fifteen or sixteen , surrounded by a 
fringe of down, for the duck had not had time to 
cover them over before leaving them. For two or 
three consecutive years I went to the same tree, 
and each year I found a nest of eggs. I know 
ducks are not geese; but their habits seem to be 
much alike; and if ducks “‘ build in trees” why 
should not geese ? J. M. Cowrer. 

Canterbury. 


We are told in the Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. 
“ Goose,” that “the Grey Lag, or common Wild 
Goose, is the origin of the domestic goose of our 
farmyards. ‘It is’ says Pennant, ‘ the only species 
that the Britons could take young and familiarize.’” 
In the course of the article there is a passing re- 
ference to “the tree geese (or ducks as they have 
been called).” J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Toorn Brusuzs (7 §. vi. 247, 292).—I think 
the teeth of the seventeenth century—to say nothing 
of those of earlier date—were cleansed, when they 
were cleansed, otherwise than by brushing. One 
of William Vaughan’s ‘ Fifteen Directions to pre- 
serve Health’ (1602) was :— 

“ Picke and rub your teeth: and because I would not 
haue you to bestow much cost in making dentrifices for 
them ; I will aduertise you by foure rules of importance 
how to keepe your teeth white and vncorruyt, and also to 
haue a sweete breath. First wash well your mouth when 
you haue eaten your meat: secondly sleepe with your 


mouth somewhat open. Thirdly, spit out in the morning 
that which is gathered together that night in the throate: 
then take a linnen cloth and rub your teeth well within 
and without to take away the fumosities of the meat and 
the yellownesse of the teeth.” 

“Sleepe with your mouth somewhat open,” for- 
sooth! It has been reserved for a faddist of the B 
present day to devise mechanical means to prevent } 
this very thing ; and who does not remember the ; 
outcry George Catlin uttered in his ‘Shut your ; 
Mouth,’ a book which ran through at least six edi- 

tions? Nightmare, headache, toothache, rheu- 

matism, dyspepsia, gout, bronchitis, quinsey, croup, 

asthma, rickets, diseases of the liver, heart, spine, 
and of *‘ the whole of the nervous system from the 
brain to the toes may chiefly be attributed to this 
deadly and unnatural habit” of open-mouthed 
slumber, says the alarmist. 

But to revert to the seventeenth century. In 
the ‘ Booke of the Demeanor ’ (1619) Ri West 
enjoined :— 

Keep white thy teeth and wash thy mouth 
ith water pure and cleane, 
And in that washing mannerly 
Observe and keep a meane. 
Reprints of Vaughan and Weste’s works are to be 
found in that interesting publication of the Early 
English Text Society which contains ‘The Babees 
Book.’ There, too, one comes on ‘ Modus Cenandi’ 
(Cotton MS. Titus, A xx., fol. 175, recto)—I do 
not know the date—“ Englished literally,” in which 
dentes fricet is rendered “ Let him...... brush his 
teeth,” and is indexed “ Teeth, brush ’em,” though 
it may be questioned whether “rub ‘em ” would 
not have been more to the point. 

In our own exquisite time Dr. John Brown 
author of ‘Rab and his Friends,’ has, unless I 
greatly mistake, written somewhat doubtfully con- 
cerning the benefit and necessity of tooth brushing 
in a little book on health, addressed to the work- 


ing Sr. 
The passage in Martial referred to by Mr. J. B. 
Bet is in book xiv. epigram xxii. :— 
Dentiscalpium, 


Lentiscum melius : sed si tibi frondea cuspis 
Defuerit, dentes penna levare potest. 
There is another epigram on this subject, bk. vi. 
epigram Ixxiv. :— 
Ad Esculanum, de calvo et edentulo. 
Medio recumbit imus ille qui lecto 
Calvam trifilem segmentatus unguento 
Foditque tonsis ora laxa lentiscis : 
Mentitur, Esculane, non habet dentes. 
These es seem, however, to refer to tooth- 
picks rather than tooth-brushes in our sense of the 
word. W. E. 


Decker, in the ‘Gull’s Horn-Book,’ 1609, gives 
the following suggestion to the coxcomb :— 


‘* After dinner you may then be seen for a turn or two 
to correct your 


teeth with some quill or silver instru- 


hee 
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ment and to cleanse your gums with a wrought hand- 
kerchief.” 


Coystance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There appears to be no doubt of the recent 
introduction of tooth-brushes. I do not think the 
fact of a powder being mentioned in 1719 for the 
teeth proves that brushes were in use. The 

wder, like Lord Chesterfield’s ‘* Arquebusade 
Water.” may have been used on a cloth or sponge, 
as appears to have been the custom in the first half 
of the last century. Prior to that the teeth appear 
to have been cleaned with pick-tooths only, and 
these were ordained to be made of lentisk wood. 
Dr. Johnson quotes from Mortimer’s ‘ Husbandry’ 
(1707) of this wood that it is “a beautiful ever- 
green, the mastick or gum of which is of use for the 
teeth or gums.” Gargantua uses ayoung walnut tree, 
and Gymnast was employed in making toothpicks 
of lentisk. Both these woods take a highly 
ornamental polish, and toothpicks were worn in the 
hat by men, and in the hair, as pins, by ladies, and 
at this early period nothing else was done towards 
cleaning the teeth. In Higgin’s ‘ Nomenclator’ 
(1585), ‘ Dentiscalpium...curedent, a tooth-scraper 
or tooth-rake.” Ouredent is the Rabelaisian word 
for pick-tooth, H. ©. Harr. 


Doat or THe Stuart (7" S, 
vi. 27, 134, 290).—Some years ago, hoping to find in 
the histories of Brittany by Lobineau and Morice 
something about those Bretons who “came over 
with the Conqueror,” I carefully went through the 
early monastic charters mere | in the appendices 
to those elaborate works. I was amply rewarded 
for my trouble. Among other things I spotted at 
once Fleance, more correctly Fledald, the ancestor 
of the Stuarts and the Earls of Arundel, and sent 
anote embodying all I found about him to ‘N. & Q.’ 
(see 5" S. x. 102). I was then quite unaware—as 
your correspondents seem to be still—that the 
author of an anonymous work called ‘The Norman 
People’ had already made the discovery. He gives 
other particulars about Fledald, viz., that he was 
son of Guienoc, youngest son of Hamon, Viscount 
(hereditary sheriff) of Dinan (p. 409). I can dis- 
cover no satisfactory evidence of these affiliations, 
and the connexion is improbable. The references 
given do not warrant these statements. As I wrote 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ the most interesting fact is that Alan, 
the eldest brother of Fledald and of the monk Ri- 
wallop, was seneschal or steward to the Archbishop 
or Lord of Dol, and occurs as such about 1076. So 
it was a knowledge of the duties of this heritable 
office which in all | recommended 

ter to King David and 
brought to Scotland the progenitor of her future 


I can add very little to what I wrote ten years 
ago, but the name of Fledald, or Flodoald, or Flod- 


wald, seems from the last form to have been of 
Teutonic (if not Saxon) origin. It may turn out 
that Fledald was a relative of Gwinguen (or Jun- 
keneus), Archbishop of Dol, who built the castle of 
Combourg about 1030, and gave the lands of Dol 
and Combourg to his brother Riwallon, ancestor 
of the Lords of Dol; but that the archbishop and 
his brother were the sons of Haimon, Viscount of 
Dinan, as asserted by the author of ‘ The Norman 
People,’ I can find no authority for. 

It appears from your correspondent’s ignorance 
of these facts that the excellent indexes to each 
volume and to each series of ‘N. & Q.’ are not so 
often referred to as they deserve, unlocking as a 
do a very treasury of out-of-the-way knowledge 
research most freely contributed for common use. 


A. 8. Extis, 
Westminster. 


Errrara Lorp Farrrax (7" §. vi. 283). 
There is, I believe, no doubt that these verses were 
written by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Fairfax’s janine, See Clements R. Mar 
* Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,’ p. 398. 


Epwarp PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
This epitaph was reprinted in Francis Maseres’s 
* Select Bracke relating to the Civil Wars in Eng- 
land, in the Reign of King Charles the First,’ 
part i., pp. 452, 453, 1815, from “ Short Memorials 
of Thomas, Lord Fairfax. Written by Himself. 
London, Printed for Richard Chiswele and are to 
be sold at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, 1699.” It bears the title, “ Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, His Epitaph made by George Villiers, 
The Second Duke of Buckingham, Who married 
Mary, the only Child of the said renowned Com- 
mander.” H. L. De Varnes. 


ts THe Otpest Mitirary Corps IN THE 
Wortp? (7 S. vi. 188, 253.)—This is a question 
I will not attempt to answer; but the lst Regiment 
of Foot, or Royal Scots, of the British Army claims 
the honour of being the oldest military corps in 
Europe. This gallant regiment was formed in 
1633, and at the time of its formation represented 
the Scottish regiments which fought under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the bands of Sir Andrew Gray, 
and the Scottish Archer Guard of the Kings of 
France. The Scottish Archers in the service of 
France date from the eighth crusade (1249-1270); 
but it was not till 1425 that the Compagnie Ecossaise 
de la Garde du Corps du Roi was embodied as “an 
acknowledgment of the service the Scots had 
rendered to Charles VII. in reducing France to his 
obedience ” (‘ Scots Men-at-Arms and Life Guards 
in France,’ vol. i. p. 56). Some companies 
“of the Scots Guards in the service of France were sent 
by the King of that country to Scotland in 1633 to be pre- 
sent at the coronation of King Charles I. They remained 
in Britain about twelve years, when they returned to 
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France and continued to serve there, with little interrup- 
tion, till 1678, when they finally re-entered the British ser- 
vice, On returning to France, these soldiers of the Scot- 
tish Guards were incorporated with Hepburn’s Regiment, 
but then known, however, as Douglas’s from the name of 
itscommander....... And from having served in Scotland in 
1683 as mentioned above, the Royal Scots date from that 
year in the Army List ” (‘ An Old Scots Brigade,’ p, 198). 
The regiment has had the following titles : 


Le Regiment d’ Hebron (Hepburn }, 1633-1636, 
Le Regiment de Douglas, 1606-1678, 
Dumbarton’s Regiment, 1678-1684. 

The Royal Regiment,* 1684-1751. 

The Ist or Royal Regiment, 1751-1812, 

The Ist or Royal Scots, 1812-1821. 

The Ist or Royal Regiment, 1821-1871. 


The let or Royal Scots, 1871-1881 

The Lothian t—The Royal Scots, 1881. 
Joun Mackay. 

Cambridge, Maas., U.S, 


Laznour Court 8. vi. 268).— 
Labour-in-Vain Court is described in Elmes’s 
‘Dictionary of London,’ 1831, as being “a few 
houses on the left-hand on Old Fish Street Hill, 

ing from Thames Street.” Elmes adds that it 
Toads on to Lambeth Hill. It is apparently iden- 
tical with Labour-in-Vain Yard, described in 
Hatton, 1708, as “ on the E. side of Lambeth Hill, 
a passage to Old Fish Street Hill.” Judging from 
the neighbourhood, its inhabitants were chiefly 
retail shopkeepers, with one or two wholesale 


Moy Txomas. 
Lire tae Last Century (7" 8. 
vi. 248).—For an interesting account of Highland 
life in the last century I would refer your corre- 
a to the work published this year entitled 
‘Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ from the MS. of John Ramsay of Ochter- 
bins edited by Alex. Allardyce, 2 vols. 8yo. 
k wood). 


Ochtertyre, who lived from 1736 to 1814, had 
special advantages for observing closely the man- 
ners and customs of the Highlanders, and the 
reduced from his voluminous MSS. 

well repay perusal. 

_ With regard to Dingwall, which Guywzr _par- 
ticularizes, the following occurs in Chambers’s 
‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ p. 52:— 

“ Though Dingwall is only twenty-one and a half miles 
from Inverness, so little travelling was there in those 
days [last century] that scarcely anything was known by 
the one place regarding the other, It is at this day a 
subject of jocose allusion at Inverness that they at one 
time sent a deputation to see Dingwall, and inquire about 
it, as a person in comfortable circumstances might send 
to ask after a poor person in a neighbouring alley. Such 
& proceeding actually took place in 1733, and the report 
brought back was to the effect that Dingwall had no 
trade, though ‘there were one or two inclined to carry 


* It captured a colour from the Moors at the defence 


on trade if they had a harbour’; that the place had no 
prison ; and for want of a bridge across an adjacent lake, 
the people were kept from both kirk and market.” 


OvEsIPHorvs, 


Oriem or Foyerat Custom §, vi. 267). 
—Wheat was the symbol of a future state, sig- 
nifying the resurrection of the body. That it was 
adopted by the ancients as such is proved, says 
Calmet, by a gem described by Montfaugon. And 
the well-known in our Burial Service is a 
familiar illustration. The custom of introducing 
wheat at a funeral is still known in modern Greece, 
as Chandler, in his ‘Travels in Greece,’ tells us 
that at a Greek funeral at which he was present 
two men followed, each carrying on his head a 
dish of parboiled wheat, which was deposited over 
the body. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

May not the presentation of corn to a Lancashire 
widow for distribution amongst the relatives 
sent at the funeral of her husband be a survival 
of the custom which once extensively prevailed of 
the mourners following the corpse to the grave 
with evergreens in their hands, “as emblems of 
the soul’s immortality” and of the resurrection 
ofthe body? What better emblem of immortality 
could there be than an ear of corn, which will go 
on repeating itself time out of mind ? 

J. W. Atuison. 

Stratford, E. 


I regret Iam unable to mention any reference 
as to the custom, but surely the meaning is taken 
from the grain of wheat mentioned in the lesson 
in the Burial Service (1 Cor. xv. 36-38), where it 
is used as an emblem of the resurrection. 

G. B. 

P.S.—Possibly the above may also explain the 
** Belgian Custom ” inquired about at p. 249 of the 
same volume, 


Names or Oarprnats (7" vi. 207, 315).— 
It is possible that I may save some other querist a 
fruitless search if I am permitted to correct 
Astarte to the extent of saying, for the informa- 
tion of those whom it may concern, that the 
‘Catholic Directory, though it contains, indeed, a 
list of the members of the three orders of the 
Sacred College, does not give the dedications of the 
titles of the priests and deacons of the College. I 
know this to my own cost, having sought the 
desired information in the p of the ‘Directory.’ 
I shall rejoice if the present discussion should open 
the eyes of the editor to an obvious improvement 
for the next edition of so generally consulted a 
book of reference. I would like to suggest, with 
much deference, that, according to Cardinal Wise- 
man, in his ‘Fabiola,’ Mr, T. A. TroLiore’s phrase 
“church and title” involves a misapprehension. 
The titulus is the church. The case of the now 
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extinct title of St. Pastor is specially valuable as 
showing the relation of the titles or parish churches 
of Rome, the creation of which is attributed to 
Pope Evaristus, to the pre-existing churches, like 
that of St. Pudentiana, which was not itself a 
title, while the chapel or oratory of Pastor, added 
to it by Pope Pius I, was made a title by that 
pontiff. See Wiseman, op. cit., pp. 186-8 In 
reality, the title of St. Pastor means the Church 
of St. Pastor. Noman. 


Srrovup as A Piace-Name §. vi. 187, 309). 
—Oanon TaYtor is arash man. He ventures to 
tell us what the etymology of a place-name must 
be without making any attempt to ascertain what 
the old form of the word was. He takes the name 
Stroud in its actual spelling, and with alight heart 
connects it with an O.H.G. word struot, without 
attempting to find out whether any equivalent of 
the continental word ever existed in the Old Eng- 
lish language. He suggests that O.H.G. struot 
may be connected with O.E. striidan, without see- 

that such a connexion is quite impossible. 
This is magnificent, but it is hardly science. We 
must send back the canon to his book again, and 
say that we shall be prepared to consider his 
etymology when he can uce as an older form 
of Stroud the form Strdéd, and when he can show 
that the word stréd existed in Old English with 
the meaning of a waste place overgrown with dwarf 
scrub. A student of Sweet ought perhaps to have 
known that while 0.H.G. struot would in Old 
English be strédd, an O.H.G. ate of O.E. 
stridan would have %é (not wo) as the stem vowel. 
On the hypothesis of this connexion with stridan, 
we should have found in O.H.G. strit, not struot, 
and in Modern German straut, not strait 

A. L. M. 


Comic Pusiication 8. vi. 288).—J. T. F. 
is probably thinking of ‘The Comic Almanack’ 
for 1848, edited by Horace Mayhew, and illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. ‘Old Mother Hub- 
bard,’ there published, is by Gilbert A. & Becket. 
I find a letter on ‘Hunting an Heir’ to “m 
dearest Eliza,” but it contains no — of 


Cureness (7% §. vi. 206).—The colloquialism 
cute as to be older than Goldsmith’s ‘ Good- 
natured Man.’ In the ‘ Percy Anecdotes: Bene- 
volence’ there is a story of an old woman who 
addressed Arbuthnot as “a cute doctor.” No 
reference is given, but if it is a genuine con- 
temporary anecdote it brings cute up to the time 


of Queen Anne, 
Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 
Foote uses cute in ‘The Commissary’ (1765), 
Act III.: “I did not know but they ioe 4 
apter, more cuterer now in catching their larning.” 


He has also the adverb in ‘The Orators’ (1762), 

Act I: “I did speechify once at a vestry concern- 

ing new lettering the church buckets, and came off 

cutely enough.” “ Cute, a low word used instead 

of acute,” is given in B, Martin’s ‘English Dic- 

tionary,’ 1754, Gro. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon. 


or Quorations Wantep (7" §, vi. 
320).— 
Yonder lies our young sea village—Art and Grace are 
less and less: 
Science grows and Beauty dwindles—roofs of slated 
hideousnees ! 
Tennyson, ‘ a Hall Sixty Years After,’ 
1, 245-6 


Correctly quoted. JonaTHan BovcniEr, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

John Francis, Publisher of the ‘Atheneum’: a ey 
Chronicle of Half a Century. Compiled by John 
Francis. With an Introductory Note by R. Fox 
Bourne, 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

In the two portly volumes before us we have. 

with a chronicle of half a century’s progress in literature, 

science, and art, the life of a thoroughly representative 

Englishman. To a comparatively limited circle, in- 

cluding, however, most of those connected with jour- 

nalistic enterprise, John Francis: was known as an 
authority—an rt even—in most matters connected 
with the press, Shrewd in insight, uncompromising in 
honour, and influenced throughout by that rarest of 
possessions, a keen sense of justice, Francis was a man 
whose decision as arbiter would have been accepted 
without appeal in any case arising in that broad domain 

over which his knowledge extended, A gentleman, a 

man of culture and of refinement, he took a leading part 

in important movements having for end the welfare of 
the people, and his share in the repeal of the taxes upon 
literature was as important as it was honourable. Strong, 
however, as was his individuality, he took a pride 

merging it, to a certain extent, in that of the great 
pone e fortunes of which he aided to establish, and 
or the direction of which, as a cial lation, 
he was always responsible. As “ Francis of the Athe- 
neum” he was known for half a century. In September, 

1831, John Francis, then a youth, entered the Athenaeum 


Y | office as junior clerk. His influence made itself at once 


felt, and on the 4th of October Mr. Dilke, the true 
founder of the paper, placed the entire business manage- 
ment in his hands, where it remained until his death, 
The extent to which the Atheneum benefited b 
Francis’s services can scarcely be judged from his son’s 
modest summary, Its career of steady success is the 
best biography of its manager. Only in the case of a 
riodical which rises steadily into importance until it 
omnes a pillar of literature can the feelings of pride 
and veneration with which Francis was animated to 
the Atheneum be understood, Its weight and influence 
were always behind him, and his mention of it indicated 
a mixture of affection and reverence, In the present 
chronicle Francis appears almost too much merged in 
the Atheneum. A supplemental volume will, however, 
deal with the domestic life of the man, and with his 
relations with the outside world. Meanwhile the story 
of the Atheneum is told, and with it the story of the 
making of the England of to-day. A full account of the 
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progress of literature, science, and art in the period of 
most active development is furnished, and many admir- 
able sketches of celebrities are afforded. Mr, J, C. 
Francis has executed his task with judgment, tact, and 
modesty. No word of excessive eulogy is used concern- 
ing either the Athencwum or its manager, A well-written 
and a thoroughly interesting history of the period is 
afforded. Such facilities are furnished by the ample 
indexes for the study of the epoch and its leaders that 
the book is likely to be retained at hand for purposes of 
reference, A very pleasing feature in this handsomely 
rinted work is the reproduction of a portrait of its sub- 
t. In this the calm, shrewd, benevolent face beams 
through the glasses with a resemblance so exact and 
lifelike as to be absolutely startling. 


a of Cownt Grammont. By Anthony Hamilton. 
mmo. 
ree = have been treated with more honour than 
the scandalous and witty chronicle of Count Grammont 
of the doings at the Court of St. James’s. Since the 
first appearance of the pretty and unpretentious volume 
of Pierre Marteau, in 1713, many consecutive editions of 
the original, some of them admirably illustrated, have 
been given to the world. Horace Walpole issued from 
Straw Hill an edition limited to one hundred 
copies. Meanwhile an edition of the translation, edited, 
with notes, by Sir Walter Scott, was illustrated by sixty- 
four portraits, and has tince been a favourite with the 
Grangerite. Altogether t are the glories of these 
and other editions. For the future there can but be one 
edition of Grammont, that which Mr. Nimmo now gives 
to the English public: So far, indeed, as the present 
resources of art extend, this edition is perfect. It has 
the introduction and notes of Scott, is in all type- 
graphical respects worthy of Mr. Nimmo, who in this 
oes can scarcely count a rival, and it is illustrated by 
thirty-three desi by M. ©. Delort, etched on India 
oy by M. L. Boisson, In these, which first saw the 
t in Paris during the present year, the special attrac- 
tion consists. Whether we take the full-page illustra- 
tions or the head and tail pieces, they are of equally 
marvellous beauty. So far as r the smaller designs, 
we recall nothing a a them in grace and beauty 
since the ‘ Contes 4 mois’ of M. de Chevigne, with the 
illustrations of Meissonier. M. Delort has been tho- 
roughly inspired by his subject, and has caught admir- 
ably the expression, so to , of the period. His 
designs are surpassingly bright, luminous, and delicate. 
We cannot, indeed, readily imagine a work more beauti- 
ul or more desirable in its class. It is issued in a 
strictly limited edition for England and America, and 
cannot fail shortly to be a rarity. There are compara- 
tively few collections in which a book of this descrip- 
tion will not count as a gem. 


The Works of William ———. Edited by Henry 

yy and Frank A. M 1, Vol. IV. (Blackie & 
Tus edition of Shak improves as it progresses. 
The arrangements are the same as before, but the burden 
is more lightly borne, and the movement is quicker and 
more certain. Mr. Marshall has associated with himself 
in the literary portion of his work some eminent Shak- 
spearian scholars, and counts among his collaborators 
not only Mr, P. A. Daniel, but Mr. Wilson Verity and 
Mr, Arthur Symonds. In explanation of the feeling of 
improvement, it may be said that the volume is the most 
interesting that has yet appeared. It opens with ‘King 
Henry V.,’ in some respects the most heroic of the his- 
torical plays, and among other ta comedies, such as 
‘Much Ado About Nothing’ and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ it in- 
cludes ‘ As You Like It,’ perhaps the most divine pro- 


duct of the human intellect. Certain, at least, it is that 
the text, uneneumbered by any but brief explanations, 
is pleasant to read, and that the introduction and the 
notes at the close convey in a well-digested form all that 
is necessary to be known with regard to the histo 
of the play, concise and valuable explanations, and sou 
criticism. A more useful and scholarly edition is scarcely 
obtainable, Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations, more- 
over, grow upon the reader. Some of those to the 
present volume are very pleasant and acceptable. The 
editors must now be half way through their task. 


Selections from the Poems , Sore Southey, Edited by 
Sidney R. Thompson. tt.) 

To the series of “Canterbury Poets’’ of Mr. Walter 
Scott Southey has been added, The task of selection 
has been accomplished with insight and feeling by Mr. 
Sidney R. Thompson, one of the youngest of critics and 
poets. Mr. Thompson also contributes a critical intro- 
duction, which-is well written, shrewd, appreciative, 
and in every way competent. 


The Besom Maker, and other Country Folk-Songs. Col- 
lected and illustrated by Heywood Sumner, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tus collection of quaint folk- with even quainter 

illustrations, and with musical and other additions, con- 

stitutes an attractive volume for others besides the chil- 
dren for whom it is primarily intended. Some of the 
oems, as ‘Forty Dukes a Riding’ and ‘The Two 
oung Men of Kenilworth,’ areadmirable, The ‘Wassail 

Song’ receives for the first time the music. The 

remaining songs are not included in any current British 

song or ballad book, 


Tue Nineteenth Century opens with the signed protest 
of Profs. Max Miiller, Freeman, and Frederic Harrison 
against ‘The Sacrifice of Education to Examination,’ 
A large number of well-known signatures are appended. 
The question is, to say the least, of much urgency. It 
is pleasant in these days of absurd self-depreciation to 
hear Mr. Lefevre speaking of London as possessing 
“more buildings of the highest importance than any 
other city in the world, with the exception only of 
Rome.” Dr. Villiers Stanford replies to the recent 
attack on Wagner in the same periodical, and Mr. R. E. 
Prothero and Baron Ferdinand Rothschild send im- 
portan* papers.—Mr. Cannock Brand writes in Long- 
man’son ‘The yroe. and his Relations,’ and the Rev. 
J. G. Wool on * resh Herring.’ Mr. Andrew Lang 
discourses amusingly concerning ‘ Wardour Street Eng- 
lish.’—Murray’s opens with Sir Charles Warren's ‘ 
Police of the Metropolis,’ which is to a certain extent 
an apologia, and in part also an arraignment. ‘ Hand- 
writing and Character’ is a thoughtful paper. ‘ Founda- 
tion Stones of Music’ are continued, and Mr, F. L. Moir 
sends an all-important paper on ‘ Englishmen and Arabs 
in East Africa.’—An account, in Temple Bar, of ‘New 
York and New Yorkers’ deacribes phases of life with 
which few Englishmen are familiar. ‘A Visit to Mon- 
serrat’ and ‘ Mudiarking in Bohemia’ are readable por- 
tions of the contents.—Mr. Arthur Benson sends to Mac- 
millan’s an excellent essay upon ‘ Gray.’ Mr, Edwardes’s 

per, ‘On the March for Marathon,’ ‘ Seas and Rivers,’ 

y Mr. R. E. Prothero, and ‘The Poet as Historian’ 
form pleasant — of a good number.—‘ The Guilds 
of the City of London,’ which appears in the Century, 
bas a pleasantly antiquarian flavour. The illustrations 
of spots close at band, but rarely seen, are very attractive. 
Some unpublished letters to Troubridge of Lord Nelson 
bave already attracted great attention. They are accom- 
ied by a good portrait of Nelson. Some sketches of 
prisoners are very saidening. Mr. Stillman’s ‘Cole 
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and his Work’ and ‘ Gravelotte Witnessed and Revisited’ 
are worthy of close attention —The English Illustrated 
has a good reproduction of Reynolds’s ‘The Duchess of 
Devonshire.’ With some of the views expressed by Mr. 
F. Ryland on ‘ The Morte d’Arthur’ we cannot coincide, 
The illustrations, by H. Ryland, are very good. No. V. 
of ‘ Glimpses of Old English Homes’ deals with Chiswick 
House. Mr. Ashby Sterry sends a capital paper, illus- 
trated, on ‘Charles Dickens in Southwark,’—‘A New 
North-West Passage ’ and ‘ Old Fulham ’ repay attention 
in All the Year Round. 

Part IX. of The Cyclopadia of Education (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) deals with ‘Science and Art Museums,’ 
‘Technical Education,’ and ‘ Sol-faing.’ 

A volume of Mr. Hamilton's collection of 
Parodies is now concluded. A sixth volume will begin 
next month with parodies of Mr. Swinburne, 

A neissuz of Cassell’s New Popular Educator begins 
this month. With the first number is given a large 
engraving of Columbus before the Council of Salamanca. 
Among the subjects treated in this fresh edition of a 

ular work are lish, French, Latin, German, 
rawing, Geography, Music, and many others of no less 
interest. 

Pat I. of the enlarged series of the Woman's World 
has a pleasing variety of contents and illustrations, A 
complete volume of the work cannot fail to be an agree- 
able possession, 

A votume of essays on literary subjects, by W. Daven- 


Adams, entitled ‘Byways in Bookland,’ is an- 
a for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. W. Warez (“ Bore ’’).—There are bores in the Ganges 
and the Indus, and in England in the Solway, in the 
ern, and in the Parret, and other rivers running 
into the Bristol Channel. Consult Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary’ or an encyclopedia. 

A. J. P. wishes to know the title of a book on the 
bank-note issue of the world, recently published by an 
American ; and also where to find information as to the 
issue and withdrawal from circulation by the Bank of 
England of one-pound notes, 


Sr. Swrram (“Jess ”).—Full iculars concerni 
the verses “If I should die to-night,” &c., will be f 
by consulting the files of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

T. (“Cambridge University ”),—Your queries are un- 
suited to our columns. 

C. W. Pzwnr (“ Forell ”).—A kind of hment, much 
used for the of . 

Mr. Jonataan Bovonrer to tender his best 

to Mus, Jonn Tarior, Messrs. G. E. 


MarsHALt, Manrsnatt, E, H. Coreman, Tuomas 
Bayne, C. C. Brut, and A. J. M., who have kindly sent 
him passages referring to October, and to say that he 
does not require further references. 

CornicEnDA.—P. 318, col. 2, 1, 38 from top, instead of 
“1645” place 1644 as date of Marston Moor, In 1. 46 from 
top, for “Las Lanyas” read Las Lanzas, by = 
The represents the surrender of Breda, and is at 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
11, Angel-court, orton-street, E.0. 


R,. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
obtain: Twen ears’ ex ence. Highest Consul! 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


EARCHES, Transcripts, Heraldic Work, &c., at 
British and other Libraries. 
hames. 


mates submitted. lett-crescent, & 8 
Bush, 8. W., and Henley-on-T! 


PE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every de- 
scription neatly and quickly COPIED (Reviews, Medical and 
free-Bouth Lon don type-eriting “fice, Cauley 
- 
Common, 5.W.—J. WA BON, Manager. 


ROMEIKE & CURTICE, PRESS CUTTING 
AGENCY, 359, STRAND, removed from Catherine-street and 
Southampton-row. A Perfect Supply of Cuttings from the News- 
papers, Periodicals, Magazines, and Reviews of the World guaran 
Authors supplied with Criticisms of their works, Stati: 

|. 2nd special information on all subjects.— Paris, in, New 
York, and 359, Strand, London, W.0. Telephone 2662. 


REIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 
should write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, gratis 
and post free. Selections of Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on ap 
plicates Bought 


at 
lowest prices. Rare pene cet or taken in Ex- 
change. —WINCH BRUTHERS, Colchester. 


LD PORTRAITS.—ALPHABETICAL 

CATALOGUE of a most valuable Collection of about 9,000 OLD 
PORTRAITS, with Wiis Notes Prices. Price 3s. 34. 

ee MAX HA 1TZ, Bookstore, 15, Unter den 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.— New Illustrated Catal 

Lather, Melancthen Hogarth, Beethoven. Bur Keats, 

shelley and upwards of 1,000 Rare Specimens — 8. DAVEY, 45, 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & OO., 36, Fionaiy and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, or the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experi valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or cayenne to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
and Arranged. Established 181 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH TO- 
POGRAPHY, 5,000 articles, 99 pp. $8. Ditto of Printed Pedi- 


free. for Sale an anted, post _ 
Genealogical Bookseller, 47, Leicester-square, Loudon, W.C. 
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This day is published, 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, DD, 


ST. ANDREWS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Life of Edward Irving,’ &c. 
With Mezzotint Portrait, and Wood Engraving of Stady at St. Mary’s College. 8vo. 21s. 


‘* Mrs. Oliphant has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving hand, but its fidelity will be acknow- 

ledged by all ey knew him well. It is as lifelike as the striking head on the frontispiece of the volume...... 

He was a man of culture, as versatile as industrious in his an labours, and while he was among the con- 

pa figures in synods and the General Assembly, as one of Her Majesty's chaplains for Scotland he was 
ways made welcome at Balmoral.”—Times. 

** A very interesting portrait of a Scotch man of letters......The social experience of Professor Tulloch 
will be read with unqualified interest and amusement...... By far the most interesting passage of this description 
in the whole book is that in which the Principal describes his visit to the Queen at Balmoral, That is a bit of 
=r which betrays the literary artist, and is as good in its way as anything in Greville or Croker.” 

ritten with the skill of a literary artist and the warm affection of a friend, the world will know the 
inner life of a man whom hitherto it knew only as the accomplished Jttérateur and the high-principled liberal 
churchman...... A worthy memorial of a memorable life.” —Scotsman. 

‘*A book of uncommon attractiveness.”—Glasgow Herald. 


This day is published, 


LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK HARPE, ESQ. 


Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARD ron 
Author of ‘ Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’ &. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
Illustrated with 2 Portraits of Mr. Sharps, and numerous Portraits and Etchings reproduced from his Drawings. 
2 vols. price 12s. 6d. 

we engeee a lines to afford an idea of the richly varied matter that is to be found in these 
volumes—the glim of the fashionable world and notable personages of the early part of the century, the 
quaint anecdotes, curious ealogical jottings, the notes on historical portraits and ancient folios—the 
whole given, always, at least, when the letter is from Sharpe’s own pen, in a style characterized by the crispest 
and most pungent wit.” —Academy. 

“ A most entertaining record of the literary, artistic, and social life of half a vooger — Times. 

“ A rich and various treasure of gossip, anecdote, and Se perhaps the best of such collections that 
we inherit from the early part of the century.”— Daily New: 

“The volumes form a mine of quaint and curious sealing for all whose taste tends mene ~~~ 

eum. 

“ Fall of caustic wit and vivacious descriptions of the distinguished le among whom he moved.”—Echo. 

“They have restored to the world a buried treasure of rare tol aud curious interest and of incalculable 

Scotsman. 

“To every Scotsman with a touch of literature these memorials of one whose father was the friend of 
Burns and to whom Scott wrote the most pathetic of his later letters will be full of charm.”—Saturday Review. 
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Just published, 

SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the EIGH- 
the MSS. of JOHN 
RAMSAY. Ochtertyre. ALEXANDER 
ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord 

Keith, K.B.,"&c. 2 vols. 8vo. Sls. 6d. 
“ This is the best book which has appeared on the Scotland 
of the pet—0 Sootians not too remote or barbarous to be now 


exceeds in interest any work that has 
both as regards the period with which and the 

aethod in which it is composed.”—Morning Post. 

“ The Ochtertyre manuscripts are interesting from the first 
page to the last.” —Atheneum. 

** These volumes form the most interesting addition that has 
for some time been made to Scottish social, personal, and 
anecdotal history. 


"—Scotsman, 


LIFE and OPINIONS Sof JOR-GENERAL 


Diaries. Edited by Lady MACGREGOR. With Portraite 
and ae In 2 vols, 8vo. 
MPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION. 
Mr. "KINGLAKE? of the 


From the Morrow of 
to Dee ‘of Lord With an Index 
to =o whole Work, Illustrated with numerous Maps and 


Crown 8vo. each price 6s. (This day. 
The BOOK-HUNTER. By cn Hill Burt 
D.C.L., Author of ‘The H of Scotland, 
Abroad,’ &c. New Edition, a Portrait. crown 80. 


Ts. 6d 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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HE EXETER BOOK REPORTER, No. 107, 


Just published, post, free, Onn comprises a Selection of Books re- 
Pure! from Private Libraries. The address of any Book- 
policited.—S, DRAYTON & SONS, Second-hand Booksellers, 
201, High-street, Exeter.— lished Fifty Years. 


Just published, price 18. post free, 
HISTORY of the INDEPENDENTS at 
MORTLAKE, from 1602. By JOHN EUSTACE ANDERSON. 
London: THOMAS LAURIE, 38, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 


of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
Constitutional, Colonial, Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eccle- 
cal Law, Trials, Reports, &c., on Sale by 
AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALE. 


Cre BOOK CIRCULAR, post free for ld. Old 
reported to supply wants. Old Books bought for cash. 
W. J. SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, Brighton. 


LIBRARY. 
ST. JAMES SQUARE, 8.W. 
—Lord 


Presidenta—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Dean of sir EB. H. Bunbury, Bart., 


K.C.B. 

_ of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of pre Src 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various panguages. 

Subscription, 3. a year without Entrance-fee, or 2. with Entrance- 
fee of 6; Life Membershi Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town embe -Room open from Ten 

to half-past Six. Catalogue, Hy Edition. 2 2 ve royal 8vo. price 21s, ; 


ROBERT HARHISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Part XXI_., price Sixpence, OCTOBER, 1888. 


CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 
Twenty-two Illustrations. 

The THORNGRAFTON FIND. By J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. 
THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 
OLIVER CROMWELL in the NORTH. 
RECOLLECTIONS of LION TAMERS. 
‘The RING OUZEBL. 
The STREETS of NEWCASTLE :—The Bigg Market. 
MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford: 

ak Brasmas Biackett, John Fenwick Burgoyne Biackett, John 

weil 
JOHN WESLEY and GRACE MURRAY. 
“LUCY GRAY, of ALLENDALE.” 
BAMBOROUGH CASTLE. 
RABY CASTLE. 
The VILLAGE of STAINDROP. 
The. NORTH -COUNTRY By John Stokoe :— 
“ Buy Broom Buzzems,” and Bl 

NORTH-COUNTRY VAMPIRES. 
WULL the SLOWAN at HARBOTTLE. 


, HONISTER CRAG and CRUMMOCK WATER. 


JOHNNY NEWCOME in the 

NOTES and COMMENTARIES :— Westgate Street, Newcastle—A Sun- 
deriand Bpitaph—The Newcastle Pilory in 1758. 

NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 

NORTH-COUNTRY EVENTS and OCCURRENCES, &c. 


Published for the Propr of the ™ tle Weekly Chronicle by 
Walter Scott, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hoo, EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 


ANNUAL I 


COME £248,000 
INVESTED ¢ CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND £975,000 
COMPENSATION 1 PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS .. se Sarno 


Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, New Concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-end Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


Now ready, 
(HE DESCENT, NAME, and ARMS of 


BORLASE of BORLASE, in the COUNTY Cog CORNWALL. 
ba Pedigree an justrations. Price to Subscribers, One 


Spores BELL & SON 
WILLIAM POLLARD & . CO. Genealogical Prin 


ready, contains Thomas Gray, 

Cow Wordsworth Coleridge. Macaulay, Praed, Thackeray Lytton, 
Shelley, Mrs. Seownins, *The Ingoldsby Legends,’ ‘and of of modern 
American Poetry and Son; Vol. VL. will contain aromee of the 
Poems of living Authors, Swinburne, Browning, W. Locker, 
R. Sims, Martin Tu per Oroar Wilde, as the Beinetie Sehool. In 

umes, 78. 
REEVES TURNER, 193, Strand, London, W.C. 


With 15 Full-Page Photogravure Intaglio Plates, 
and 65 Illustrations in the Text, 


Royal 8vo. Roxburgh, 28s. 
INNS OF OLD SOUTHWARK, 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


By WILLIAM RENDLE, F.R.CS., and 
PHILIP NORMAN, FS.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. 
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BEAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y OBE and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PEOLALTIES for INVALIDS. 
tion.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great Need.—The 
blood is the lite, and on its purity depends our health, if not 

our existence. These Pills thoroughly Gaoer & this vital fluid from all 
contaminations, and by that power strengthen and invigorate the 
whole system, healthily stimulate sluggish organs, repress over-ex- 
cited action, and establish order of circulation and secretion th ‘h- 
out every part of the body. The balsamic nature # Ra ls 
commends them to the favour of debilitated an ‘ous CO 
tions, which they soon resuscitate. They dialog all ob obstructions, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO’S NEW LIST. 


The NEWEST and BEST NOVELS at all Libraries are— 


1. The EARL of DESART’S New Novel, HERNE LODGE. 2 vols, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW IN SEARCH OF A LIVELIHOOD. 


2. Mr. F. C. PHILIPS’S New Novel, LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. 2 vols. 
3, Mrs. SPENDER’S New Novel, KEPT SECRET. 3 vols. 


Clever and interesting.”—Athenaum, 


4, Prof. HAUSRATH’S New Novel, ELFRIEDE, 3 vols. 
“ We rarely come upon anything in current fiction so excellent as ‘ Elfriede.’”—Scoteman, 


The Newest One-Volume Novels are— 
A REALISTIC ACOOUNT OF WHITECHAPEL DOSS HOUSES. 


1, OUT of WORK. By Joun Law. 3s. 6d. 
With om interesting Ds Suppyten Dock Labourers, Work at the 


« trathfal pleture of East-End life as it is.” 
2. MISTERTON'S MISTAKE. By Watrer Rayr- 
3. A MORAL | BIGAMIST : a Story of Ourselves 
in India. 10s. 6d. 
Patwar Fase. also an animated account of the! it in the 
Faas, which gives a fairer notion of What battle are eon the 
of despatches."—st. James’ Gaselis. 
DEDICATED TO WILKIE COLLINS. 
4. GHOST’S GLOOM. | By J. G. Hotars, Author 
of * Pearl Stutton’s Love.” With a Frontispiece. 6s. 
5. The ROOT of ALL EVIL: a Fermhouse Tragedy | “ 
of Thirty Years Ago. By ALEC. FEARON. 


earnest, courageous something of 
to say, and to express his strong bold 
Thoughts in words of extraordinary power and lines of r ay 


Mr. GEORGE BARLOW POEM, The PAGEANT 
single — sare full of beauty and rich in 
vain to deny.”—Pall 
poeta poets stand beside’ Lest” and Byron's 
*Cain first, more tender than the 


has been at and a Second is 
‘The First Edition a now 


MUSICAL MEMORIES, PAST and PRESENT. 
By Dr. WM.SPARK. With Portrait of Sir Coste, 4a. 6d. 
of aist Dr. Boer how to | 
gery, bes old, to tell ; the tone of ‘is is 
SLAVE CATCHING IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
BLACKBIRDING a the & SOUTH PACIFIC ; or, 
the White Man on B. OH WARD. 


all- 6d. 
s of most vivid pictures of life in the South Pacific.” 


FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. 


With Renderi English . By FP. A. PALE 


“ A brilliant Hellenist has found a congenial ta#k.”— Post. 
into 
it at bazard and spend a pleasant bour or 


New Speculations on the FOURTH DIMENSION. 
BY 0. HOWARD-HINTON, M.A. 

A NEW ERA of THOUGHT, 4s. 6d. 

“A theoretical and practical treatise on the Fourth Dimension.” | 


Also, SCLENTIFIC ROMANCES (Series 11.), each 12 
1. EDUCATION of the IMAGINATION, 


Fourth Dimension ?—The Persian 


What is 
King<A Pletare of Our Universe Casting “Out the Plane 
Each 1s. ; or in 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ‘ FLATLAND.’ 
ANOTHER WORLD; or, the Fourth Dimension. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M. A. %. 6d. 

“It is Flatland’ anal 
way, and those who read Mr. Schofiel Met * Platiaad 
as a sequel.” —Graphic. 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. Bouryovur. 


8vo. 7a. 6d. 
“ Bournouf maintains with unquestionable learning and ingenuity ~ 


ma’ 
that the primitive relig on was the 


esting analogies are adduced, and 
underlying Aryan and Semitic religions.” — 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING MEN. 
By Dr. BAERNREITHER. Thick Svo. Traces the . 
tension, and Results” of Associations 
English W en. 

srx CENTURIES of WORK oat ¥ WAGES. By 

. BE. THOROLD ROGERS, M Professor of Eoo- 
at Oxford. Stereotyped and ye Edition. Thick 8yo. 


OAPTFAL : an Anal italist Production. 


--A nightmare of the most awful 


KARE, MARY Bale GELS. Stereotyped 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. Paternoster-square. 
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